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ae will commence in CAMB. 


the 19th of June. 1845. 


sutisil [ ASSOCIATION FOR THE A ADVANCEMENT OF | 
SCIENCE. 
he FIFTEENTH MEETING of the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
RIDGE, on Thursday Morn- 


OHN TAYLOR, F.R.S 
“atest Ahelpha, London. 


, General Treasurer. 





TJORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Ht EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN 


take place on yong ay. the 2ist of 


ets are issued 


“hac se in the afternoon of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6¢. 


to Follows at this Office, price 5s. each ; or 


4 but then only to Orders from Fellows of the ene 
i. 


B. lg Tickets will be issued in Regent-street, on the day of 


2, Begent-st reet. 


gees second Meeting 








RITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1815. 
Tobe heldat WINCHESTER, k, commencing TUESDAY, 


TION. 


President ine ibe fnnual Meeting. 
= Marquis of Northampton. 
{th e Lord Ashburton. 
Flee Presidents, The Dean of Winchester. 
The Dean of Westminster. 


= Gi. 
Secretaries. 


Moberly, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester College. 
U Albert Way, Esq. Dir. S.A. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEES. 
HISTORY. 
President—Uenry Hallam, Esq. V.P.S.A. 


a. 


Sir John Boileau, Bart. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. 
The Dean of Westminster. 


The Dean of Peterborough. 


Rev. B. Bandinel, D.D. 
Rev. R. 8. Barter, B.C... 
Rev. Philip Hiies, D.C. i. 
William Bure, Esq. QC, 

», Coxe, B.D. 
Ven. W. Dealtry? D.D. 


Duffus Hardy, Esq. 
Jan Holines, Esq. 


John a Kemble, Esq. 
Rev. S. R. Maitland. 
Rey, G. Moberly, D.D. 
The Count Mortara. 

ev. J. J. Smith. 
W. B. D. Turnbull, 4, 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
Rev. D. Williams, D.D. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Rey. W. Whewell, DD., oe of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 


Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart 
The Dean of Ely. 
Rev. Robert Willis. 
Edward Blore, Fsq. 
Charles Cockerell, Esq. 
Benjamin Ferrey, 3q. 
Rey, W. H. Gunner. 
Pailip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. 


Owen B. Carter, Esq. 


EARLY 4 


J. H. Markland, Esq. 
2, ¥F. C. Plumptre, D.D. 
Ambrose Poynter, Esa, 


OS, 
H. Frestiherne. 
Rev. Ww. — 
Rey. D. J. Ste 
Roland Warburton, Esq. 
Rey. J. L. Pe 


1ND MEDIEVAL ANTIQU Crry 


ee rut R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P.8 
Archdeacon Burney. 


Fiee-Presidents* 


Hon. Robert Curzon, 
The Dean of Herefo: 


Sir Richard W estmacott. 


ell, Esq. 
M.H. Bloxam, Esq. 
Samuel Birch, Esq. 
Rev. W. Buckland, D.D. 
W. Bromet, Esq. M.D. 
W. age Esq. QC. 

Deane. 

Rev. W. Dyke. 


Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
‘ing, Esq. 

Faward Hawkins, Esq. 

Sir Frederick Madden. 

C, Newton, ore 

George Ormer ae DCL 

Henry Shaw. 

W. 5. Vaux, Fay 

Rey. John W. rard. 


ASSOCIA- 


Sept. 9. 





ZDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—| 


A GENTLEMAN who hasstudied at several of the German 

Univ ersities, and for bey 4 years cenmated a large School in this 

country, now lives i beautif oper rt Switzerland, where he 

CEIVES A LIMITED NUMEE PUPILS, whom he 

ne ner bf inthe Mathematics, and in a. Latin, Greek, German, 

and French Languages.—For terms and references apply by letter 
(post paid) to A. L., 10, Southampt treet, 


vue: ATION. — GERMANY.—The > Principal 

of a respectable Establishment at Bonn, on the Rhine, 
formed in 1833, on urely a principles of Education, for the 
limited number of TWENTY YOUNG GENTLEMEN, begs to 
inform Parents that he shall have a FEW VACANCIES at the 
approaching Vacation. Until his arrival in London, early in July, 
his Prospectus, and References to the Parents whose Sons are now 
—— his care, may be had of Mr. Hookham. Library, Old Bond- 
stree 








SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 


FOR THE 
FPucatTion OF YOUNG LADIES, 


9, Moray Priacr, Evrxasurcn. 
THE TWELFTH SESSION COMMENCES on Tvespay, the 
Ist of October next. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISIOMENT. 
1. History, Geography, and the Use of the Globes, Grammar, 
Composition, Elocution, es English Literature— Mr. Granam. 
2. Junior English Department, including Reading, Grammar, 
Derivation, History, and Geegrenhy —Mr. Granam and Assistants. 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Book- -keeping — Mr. Trorrer and 


| PA... 
| 


4. Mathematics— - 

5. Singing (including Psalmody) — Mr. Fixtay Dun and As- 
sistants. 
Dv Theory of Music and Elements of Composition—Mr. Fintay 

UN 

. Pianoforte—Mr. Cranies Hancrrt and Ten Assistants. 

8. Drawing —_ Perspective—Gero. Simson, R.S.A., and Mr. D. 
Simson and Ass’ 

9, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Georcr Lees 
Mi French Language and Literature— Dr. Dusve af Malte, 

AURICE. 

11. Italian Language and Literature—Signor Rampini. 

12, German Language and Literature—Dr. Komsst. 

13. Dancing and Calisthenics—Mrs. Lowe. 

LECTURES. 
ane following Course of Lectures extends over a period of Four 


Ars > 
1. c hemistry—Dr. Grore rE Ww inson, F.R.S.E. 
2 Botany—Dr. Dupe 
3. Geology and me 7—Dr. Mverray, F. ae &e. 
4. Ancient and Modern History—Mr. Grama 
x . Foreign Literature and the History of the Fine Arts— Dr. 
Komust. 


Lady Superintendent—Miss Murray, 46, Moray Place. 
French Governess—Mademoiselle Mav rice. 


Frees—For the whole Session, ng 21, » ay able in advance, as - wy s, 


4a dc, 
For each of the first Three Quarters ¢ 6 0 
For the last Quarter of the Session (for Annual Pupils only) 2 30 
Pupils not pa the whole Session, each Quarter 660 
For the ane - Instruments for each Pupil attending Music, 
per »10 
yt Vhen "Tiree of the same Family attend, the Third is i 
charged Three Guineas a Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per Annum, 
exclusive of the charge for the us use of Musical Instruments. 


each Pupil may attend as many .y of the Classes as her Parents or 
Tngtitution, may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in the 
nstitutio 
MISS MURRAY. the Lady Superintendent, receives a limited 
number of BOARDERS who attend the Institution. The Boarders 
have the advantage of the instruction of French and English 
Governesses. rms—U nder Twelve Years of age, Forty Guineas ; 
above Twelve Years of age, Fifty Guineas per annum. 
Several Private Famities also receive Youna Lapres as 
Boarvers. Terms—Thirty-five Guineas and upwards per annum. 


\HE ORIGINAL © WORKS» of - WILLIAM 
HOGARTH, half-bound, in excellent condition, may be had 
on on application to Mr. John King, Bookseller, Andover. 


(\IRCULAR NOTES.-Union BANK oF Lonpon. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTR 3 (of the value of 104 and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the Frincipal cities and 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtained at the ae | Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-crces Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
Ww. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


OWE, LEONARD’ & CO., AucTIoNEERS and 
Commrssiox Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 
Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS. 
Satisfactory references can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rietta-street, Covent-garden. 


NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 


Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The a, are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


PRIZES. 


MPORTANT to INVENTORS and PATEN- 
TEES.—A GOLD MEDAL, value 1004, anda SILVER 
MEDAL, value 502, will be given by Mr. M. Joscetin Cooke. 
The Gold Medal for the best Patent, and the Silver Medal for the 
best Design, taken out or Registered at the Office for Patents and 
Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, between the Ist of November, 184, 
and the Ist of June, 1846. 

The Prizes will be awarded by competent judges on the 10th of 
June, 1846, The conditions to be observed, together with instruc- 
tions, charges, and every information for obtaining Patents in 
England or Foreign Countries, or Registering Designs, will be 
forwarded gratis on application to M. Joscelin Cooke, at the Office 
for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half Moon-street, 
Piccadilly, London. 














LIVERPOOL DOCKS, 
DESIGNS FOR LANDING STAGE 
YHE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL 
DOCKS having, in conformity with their advertisement of 

the 6th of February last, AWARDED PREMIUMS TO TWO 
ofthe DESIGNS FOR LANDING STAGES , Which, though the 
cannot either of them be acted upon, appear to possess the 
objections in principle, and to approach the nearest in general idea 
to what will have to be adopted :—Do nerresy sive Notice to the 
several unsuccessful competitors that their respective Designs will 
be returned upon application being le for them ;—or the Com- 
mittee are willing to allow the use of the*Spare Rooms in this 
Building, without charge, for a limited period, for the purpose of 
Exhibiting the Designs to the Public. 

Competitors desirous of having their Designs exhibited, are there- 
fore requested to appoint from among themselves some party or 
parties to take charge of, and to be responsible for them, and signi: 
their wish to the undersigned, within fourteen da, at from this date, 
in order that the necessary steps may be taken. All Expenses con- 
nected with the Exhibition to be borne by the competitors. 

By order, 
DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, 29th May, 1845, 

and LIFE 


QcorTisH WIDOWS’ FUND 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—NOTICE is hereby given, that 
the INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of this Society, as 
provided for by the Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 
31st of December, 1845, and that all who effect Insurances on their 
Lives before that day, which closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by those 
who delay doing so till the commencement of the following year. 
Copies of the last Annual Report, and all necessary information, 
may be had on 1 eee at the Head Office, or at any of the 
Society's agenc GH M'KEAN, London Agent. 
London 1 Office, 7 7, Pall Mall. 


Sales dbp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 








All Subscribers of One Pound will be entitled S stn the 
Meetings, Discussions, Excursions, &c. which may take place on 
Pieccaston, to introduce one Lady, and receive the Volume of the 


Transactions of the pcan == 
Subscriptions are receiv y Mena. Cockburn, 4, Whitehall ; 
aud Messrs, Wickham, W ae 
y order of the Central’ Committee, 
ALBERT WAY, Hon. Sec. 
(;OVERNESSES: BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
I yw TION, wae rT tte Sommittee, held on Saturday, 
the ist May, 1815, K. VAUGHAN RICHARDS, Esq. QC. in the 


air, it was resolved u imously, That the Committee's best 
thanks be given to CuarLes SALAMAN, Esq. for the disinterested 


rospectuses, containing full information, when requested, sent 
free to any part of the ae 
All _letters to be addressed to Groner Lers, A.M. the Secretary ; 
or to Miss Murray, at the Institution, 9, Moray Place. 


MODIES SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 

King-street, Bloomsbury. pe, 

Single Subscription, 6s. per ; 21s. per Anr 

This Library is intended to furniah th the’ Works of roe Standard 
Authors, with every New Work of interest in History, Philosophy, 
and General Literature, at a charge which will render them acces- 
sible to all. 

Family and Country Subscriptions, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum, according to the number of Books required. 


By Me. HENRY or yne ATE, at his Rooms, 22, Flesb-strest, 
n THURSDAY, June 12, and two following days, at 1 
A “MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, in History, Divinity, Biography, Law, Voyages and 
Travels, Works of Fiction. &. : together with the Stock of a Mo- 


dern Bookseller, @ quantity of Books in Quires, Parliamentary 
Reports, &c. &c. 











TO MINERALOGISTS. 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are authorized by Mr. HEULAND 
to announce that his FIRS ALE this Season will take place 
on MON DAY, 16th of June, 


ilgrim’s 


—— 
published 
>, Messts 


ES 
ess with which he has conceived and carried through, at his 
oncert for this Institution, 


own sole risk and ex 


as DS. 
acknowled 
of Mr. Sal 


Oflice, 32, Sack ville-strect. 


: nse, the recent C 
y which the sum of 2314. 18s, 9¢. has been realized to 
sum exceeding the amount which 


ts funds,—a 
Mr. Salaman ae suggested 
robable amount of receipts. The Committee desire to 

ze not merely the freely offered and freely given benefit 
aman’s professional ability and experience, but the large 
portion of time which he has sacrificed, and the amount of risk 
and anxiety which he has so cheerfully undertaken and borne, for 
the sake of the Governesses’ cause. 





GOVERNESS WANTED, 


T y 
W ANTED,a LADY competent to INSTRUCT 
THREE YOUNG LADIES, from 7 to 12 years old, in the 
lish Education, in Frenc h, Music, and 
the entire control and superintendence of 
Oxford-street, 


ordinary branches of Eng 
Drawing, and to take 


Liverpoo 


a required.—Apply, Dr. 


Anderson, 9, 





— 
N' OTIC E.—~ BOLTON 
RNHAM GREEN.—Mr. J. G. 
HLAMINATION of his Pupils at the Music Hall, Store-street, 
“square, is —— ~4 POSTPONED from Monday, the 

ins 


16th, to FRIDAY, the : 
‘arties desiro 
CIPAL, a8 nhove 


Turnh: 


HOUSE 


us of attending are requested to address the Priv- 
am Green, June 4, 1845, 


SCHOOL, 
DYNE'S ANNUAL 





Newspapers regularly supplied. Stationery of every y description. 


Conduit-street, Hanover- “square. 
HE NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 
May be obtained for perusal in any quantity at Tue Brivis 
axp Foreigs Presuc Liprary, Conpurr-strert, Hanxover- 
SquARE, Lonpon. The great accommodations afforded by this ex- 
tensive and valuable library are now rendered as available in 
every part of the Kingdom as the Metropolis, by eerenguanents with 
the railroads, steam vessels, and the reduced postage. Catalogues 
and Library Boxes gratis. 

‘erms of subscription sent (post free) on application to Messrs. 
Saunpers & Otiey, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; 
also The CataLocue of Repunnant Copies of New Works with- 
drawn from the Library, at very rence prices. 


ea ibrary, 19, Holles-street. 

EW SYSTEM AT BULLS LIBRARY. — 

The very general satisfaction that has resulted from the 

New System planned and adopted by Mr. Bull, Librarian, for 

several years past, renders it desirable more extensively to make 

known the advantages which it secures to Subscribers at this Library 

exclusively, one of which may be here particularized—nainely. that 

the New Publications being soabundantly mnapried Se perusal, are 

in the course of the year ahevel di Gratis among the Subscribers, to 

the extent that every year a Subscriber can have Two Guineas’- 
worth of any of the New Works to KEEP. 

Further Particulars may be seen in the Terms which are sent 

gratis and post free, on application to Mr, Bull, 19, Ilolles-street, 

Cayendish-square, London, 











MONGST other rare substances included in this 
selection, will be found U warowite, eyes ious Emerald from 
Siberia, Velvet Ore, Meteoric Irons from Arva in Hungary and 
Lock port. U.8., Phenakite from Vosges, Cobaltine, the finest extant, 
. also some ‘Fossils, chie fiy from the Gireen-sand formation - 
Kraffenberg. in Upper Bavaria, superior to any that have yet 
cent had, that locality.—May be viewed on Saturday, and Cata- 
omues hia 





Just published, Ia, be 
PRINCIPLES OF ‘WISTORY. 
By L, RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 

Author of * Edueational Reports ;° * Milton and Epic Poetry ;° 
* Modern French Literature,’ &c. 

And Principal of an Educational Establishment’at Twickenham. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent- -strect. 


Published this day, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK CUT TEM- 
PLES of INDIA. By JAMES FURGUSSON, Esq. In 
imperial folio. very tine Lithograph Plates with tints, in extra half 
moroceo binding, price 2/. 2s. Text descriptive of the Temples, in 
8vo. with 10 Plates, or 5s. 6d. in cloth he - 
so, just publish 
IDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 
d SCLENCES, ae ay from Contributions of Officers of the 
different Services. Part I. rere sy with sy Engrayvings and Ww 
Woodeuts, price » om, boa 


John Weale, 2, Thien Holborn. 
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Next week will be ready, 

ISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Pp. F. TyTLer, 
Esq. A New Edition (the Third), in7 “vols, demy 8vo., to 

range with other historical works in Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Longman & Co., and Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co. London. 
YHE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF SCOTLAND. 

ach County may now be had separately, complete in one volume, 
with Title, oon and Map, neatly bound in cloth, at the prices 
annexed, forr a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the 

fenant, the ‘Manufacturer, the See the Tourist, &c. 
Aberdeen, 25s.—Argyll, 13s.— Banff, 9s.— Berwick, 8s, 6¢, 
Pts 3s.Caithness, ds. 6d,—C eee 3s, 6d.— Dumbarton, 
—Dumfries, 12s. 6¢.—Edinburgh. (In the press.) — Elgin, 6s,— 
Fie (In the press.)—Forfar, 15*.— Haddington, 4s. 6¢.—Inverness, 
%. 6¢.—Kinross, 2s, 6d¢.— Kincardine, &s.— Lanark, 2is.— Linlith- 
t Ww, 4s, 6d.—Orkney, 5s, 6d.— Peebles, 4s, 6d.— Perth, 27s.—Ross and 
Cromarty, 10s, 6d.— Renfrew, 12s, 6¢,—Roxburgh, 10: Selkirk, 
6d,—Shetland, 4s, 6d. —Stirling, 10s,—Sutherland, 5s. 6¢.—Wigton, 





oe orming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the 
command of any country in Europe.”—Quarterly Rev 
*x* The Maps, forming a Complete Atlas of Scotland, are done 
up in one volume Jto., handsomely bound in cloth. Price 2is. 
Separate b eee of the Counties, in a neat case, for the pocket. 
Price 1s, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TO TOURISTS, &e. 
Just published, 12mo. price 3s. cloth lettered, 

OW TO SPEAK FRENCH. Forty Conver- 
sations in Paris; English and French, with all the essen- 
tials of Grammar, Exercises, History, Information for Travellers, 
&c., forming a concise Tableau ~ the French Language and France, 

By A. ALBITRS, A.B. & L.1.B. Paris, Author of ‘La or Le? 

One Rule for Genders, (1s, 6d.), on Authors of France,’ (3s.), &c. 

ry useful hook.” Spectator, 
__London: |: Hamilton, "has ams & Co, Birmingham : B. Hudson. 


EASY GUIDE TO GERMAN, 
Just published, in a neat pocket volume, price 6s. 6d, bound, 
HE GERMAN SELF-TEACHER; 

-. or, a New Mode of Radically Studying the German Language 
developing, by lists of all the words of similar meaning in the rt 
man and English, the great affinity of the two languages, and their 
similarity of e expression in the more essential parts of a tree By 
HENRY MEDINGER. Author of the ‘Comparative Jictionary 
of the Gothie-Teutonie Languages. 

London : w hittake or & Co. and Dulau & Co. 


WHITTAKER’ S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Now publishing in parts, large 8vo. each equal toa common &vo. 
volume. 
YHIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, + ee uted from the last Paris edition. 
Parts I. to VIL. 2s. td. eac 
Thiers’ History of ‘the Consulate and Empire of 
ale Translated as it appears in Paris, Parts 2s. 6¢, each. 
fichelet’s History of France. Translated from 
ay last a Sorts edition, by G. H. SMITH, F.G.S, &c. Parts I. to IIL. 
. enc’ 
’ Geijer’ 8 History of the Swedes. Translated from 
the Swedish, by J. H. TURNER, M. A. Parts I. and IT. 2s. 6. each. 
The United States Exploring Expedition Round 
the World, during the Years 1828 to 1842. By CHARLES WILKES, 
the Commander of the weneeinen. Condense sd andabridged. To 
be completed in three parts. (Int 
Whittaker & Co, London ; and atl pay aa country Bookselle Ts. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
Mont READ. WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 


1. , = to the French. Written Expressly 
oy Baatich Sradent, By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 8vo. price 

2. Adapted tothe German. Written Expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. In two 
parts, price 16s. each, cloth. The parts sold separately, 

3. Keys to both French and German Systems, 
prepared by the Author. Price7 7s, each, cloth lettered. 

4, Adapted to the Italian. Preparing by Dr. H. 
G.OLLENDORFF. 

*x¥* It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of the 
present method to notice that these are the only English editions 
sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and he deems any other totally in- 
adequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for the eluci- 
dation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain Basil 
Hall and other eminent writers. “They should be ordered with the 
publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of the author's 








edition is signed by himself. 
ondon: Whittaker & Co. and Dulau & Co, ; and to be had of any 
Bookseller. 





W HITTAKER’S POPULAR 
COPYRIGHT WORKS. 





LIBRARY. 


MODERN AND STANDARD AUTHORS—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
s, ¢ 
Arago’s Lectures on Astronomy 20 
Bell's Life of Mary Queen of Scots .. 3 6 
rowning's History of the Huguenots 6 0 





Carrick’ 's Life of Wallace 

8 History of the Reformation, Three Parts, ‘each . 
Geijer's History of the Swedes. In wens each .. oe 
nglis’ s France, Switzerland, &c. 











ets tc 


Inglis’s Solitary Walks . 2 6 
AInglis’s Tales of Ardennes 1 0 
xcoh' 3 History of Europe i 6 0 

igh Hunt’s 100 Romances of Real Life |. 3 6 
ms elet’s History of France. Parts, each 3.6 
Monastic and Social Life in the Twelfth Century 20 
Proctor’s History of Italy ie - 8 
Ranke’s History of the Popes . -12 0 


Ranke’s Ottoman Empire (c ompleting the foregoing work) 
Smyth's Biographies of W estminster A bbe 
Smyth’s Biographies of St. Paul's “a 
Stow’s Survey of London, with Notes, &e. |. 
The Favourite of Nature. Fourth Edition 
Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest 
ahierry's Merovingian Era, Essays, &c, 
ler’s Elements of Universal talons, greatly enlarged 


tom RATT tS 


iers’ History of the French Revolution. In parts, each 6 
Thiers’ Consulate and Empire. In parts, each . 6 
United States Exploring Expedition. Parts, (in the} press. ) 

Pp These works are printed ina very clear type on the best 


r, and a half-a-crown pert contains as much as an ordinary 8vo. 


volume of 400 pages, usually charged 10s, and 12s, A more detailed 


prospectus can be had gratis of any retail Bookseller. 
Whi nee 2 oo ro Soy price a ey cach i Bod ‘oth 1 
1 r 0. mdon; and to had 0! 
United Kingdom sellers in the 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 
VOLUME EIGHTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
1s NOW RB ADY. PRICE . 8s, 
Com taining 
es DURWARD and ST. RONA 
WELL. 

With Nine Steel, and nearly Two Hundred Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Stanrrecp, FE. Lanpsrer, Lavper, and others, 
Many of the Ilustrations of QUENTIN DURW ARDare from 

Drawings in the Royal Library, Paris, made expressly for this 
Work. Those of ST. RONAN’S WELL apply to the River Tweed, 
and Vicinity. 


AN’S 


Houlston & Stoneman, London. 





VOLUME IX., to appear in November, will contain Ilustra- 
tions of the Hoty Lanp, from the pencils of the late Sir D. WiLK1E, 
R.A. and D. Ronerrts, R. 
R. ¢ ‘adel, Edinburgh ; 
BRITISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
A MANUAL of GOTHIC MOULDINGS: 
a a Practical Treatise on their Formations, Gradual Deve- 
lopement, Combinations, and Varieties; with full directions for 
copying them, and for determining their dates. Illustrated by 
nearly 500 Examples. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Cambridge Camden Society. 
Other Works by Mr. Paley :— 

The Church Restorers. A Tale. Treating of 
Ancient and Modern Architecture and Church Decorations, Feap. 
8vo. 4a, Gd. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture and Antiquities, With many Illustrations, (In 
Preparation.) 


OTHER WORKS ON ECCLESIOLOGY. 

Baptismal Fonts. A Series of 125 Engravings, 
examples of the different Periods, accompanied with Descriptions. 
With an Introductory Essay by Mr. Paley. In svo. cloth, price 
1/. 18.3 or 14. 11s, 6d. Feclesi : 

Instrumenta Ecclesiastica. A Series of Working 
Designs for the Furniture, Fittings, one Decorations of C hurches 
one their Precine' ny Edited by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

In Parts, price 2s, 6d. (seven pub fished) sh containing six quarto 
Pls ates, W ith Descriptions ; to be completed in one volume. 

Windows of the Decorated Period. By Edmund 

A., Architect. Each Part, price 2s. 6¢., contains eight 

ted from the Parish Churches of England, engraved 

~ i ‘with acc companying descriptions ; the Seventh and Righth 

Parts will conclude the Lge and will be introductory, illus- 

trated by Woodcuts, Sections, 

Perran-zabuloe ; with an Account of the Past and 
Present State of the Oratory of St. Piran-in-the-Sands, and Re- 
marks on its Antiquity. By the Rey. Wm. Haslam, B.A., Resident 
Curate. shoe’ Svo. 4s. 6d, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 
Ai, rETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY 
Including peso nh ture and Organs of Plants, their Cha- 
1 Classification, ac- 








raphical Eo, 
I System of Bota 
B. CARPENTE it. Si dD. F.R.S. 


racters, 
cording 


ane 





By W. 
In‘ vol. post Svo. price 10s. cloth lettered. 


MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
ASTRONOMY; 
an Exposition of the Properties of Matter, Instruments for 


Being 
Measuring Time, and a De scription of the Hea ave nly Bodies. 
by W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. FR 


HOROLOGY, AND 








In 1 vol. post 8vo. pric 9s, Gd. cloth letter 
ANIMAL PITYSIOLOGY. 


Including a comprehensive Sketch of the principal Forms of 
Animal Structu 
By W. B.C ARPENTE R, Ni. D. F.R.S. 

With several hundred Engravines on Copper and Wood, drawn 
under the direction of M. Mityr Epwarps, for his *Cours Elémen- 
taire de Physiologie. 

n 1 vol. ‘post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


ZOOLOGY AND INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and Uses 
of the Principal F Families of the Animal Kingdom, and the chief 
Forms of Fossil Remains. 

By W. B. CARP ENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Tn 2 vols. post Svo. price One Guinea. 


London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 
WORKS ON HORTICULTURE. 

HE FLOW ER-GARDEN ; containing Direc- 

tions for laying out Garden-grounds, a Calendar of Work to 
be done every Month, and copious List of choice Flowering Plants, 
with their height. colour, and time of Flowering, with Directions 
for their Cultivation. 

Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. om. gilt edges ; and 7s. without 
lates. 











THE GREENTIOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 

With Selections Cs most choice Exotic Flowering Plants, and 

rections for their Cultivation. 
By CHARI, ES MINTOSH, C.F. C.S.H. 
With 18 Plates, beautifully coloured, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; 
without Plates, price 6s. 6d. 
THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN; 
cachaing. Forcing Houses for all kinds of Fruit, with selected 
x" of ts best varieties, with shel ir Synonyms. 
‘HARLES MINTOSH, C.F. CS. 
With 18 P mien ba autifully coloured, price 9 Gd. cloth, gilt edges ; 
without Plates, price 6s. 6d. 

EVERY LADY HER OWN FLOWER-GARDENER; 
Instructing Ladies how the mind may be adorned, and their bodily 
health improved by attending to the Flower-Gs arde en. 

By LOUISA JOHNSON. Price 2s. cloth lettere 

“ Exactly what, its title portends, and all lady dericalturists 
should possess it. Naval and Military Gazette, 

“This volume will } he highly acceptable where there i me 8, garden, 
much love for flowers, and small means to cultivate eit Atlas. 

“A cheap and pretty little manual of simple and Pat <t diree- 
tions for the management of a flower-garden.”— Spectator. 

ON THE POT-CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
By JOHN MEARNS, Curator of the neds Botanical Garden. 
Price 2s, cloth lettered. 
HINTS ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S., with Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
HORTUS DIETETICA. 

An Historical and Botanical Account of Edible Vegetables, with 
Directions for their c ultivation, Storing, and preparing for the 
Table. By JAMES MAIN, 

Price 3s, cloth lettered. 


London: Wm. §, Orr & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


















Dedicated, by special permission od Hise Mayesry to the Privegy 
Sy 


FLOWERS of the MATIN and EVEN SONG: 

or, Thoughts for those who rise Early. By MARY R 
BERTS, Author of * Ruins and Old Trees,’ * Progress of Creati 0. 
&e. With C co ad Illustrations. Feap. svo. price 5s, gilt 
“This is a ce . Botanical characteristics, 

i ms, E: natlish home feel ~~ pes try, anecdote and sto a 
ly intermingled.”— TY, are 
T'S and PICKINGS "of INFORMATIoy 
about CHINA and the CHINESE. With 20 Illustrations, 

. SVO, price 7s, clot 
as produced a lively and sensible book. 
well known topics are treated with a graceful air of novel” 

















Even 

Atheneun, 
London: Grant & Griffith, successors to J. Harris, corner of & 
Paul's Churchyard, 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, 
». price 9s. the Fourth Edition, revised, « 
GEN TE R. AL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of 
NERATION in BAPTISM. 
By the Ri gut 9 c Pe ISTOPHER BETHELL, DD, 
.ord Bishop of Bangor. 
s* An Apper dix of 76 pages is added to this Edition, 
of he x Mi ~~ 





consi 
vers * Primitive Doctrine of pon need 
Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place, 


Rivingtons St. d 

n Svo, in 10s, 6d. the Second Edition of 

y 
HE "CLOU JD OF WITNESSEs. 
a Series of DISC OU RSES on the Eleventh and Part of the 

T = ‘Afth Cha apters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
o Ma I, Contents: Definition of Faith—The Creation—Abe- 
E bbe 1 — Noah — Abraham — Sarah — Isaac —J acob—J oseph—The 


Pareuts of Mo fl oses. 
By : JAMES $ . M. ANDERSON, M.A, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain tothe Queen Dor 
Perpetus al Curate of St. George 's Chapel, Brighton, and Prades 
of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Vol. I. Contents: The Passover—P ‘assage of 
the Red Sea—Joshua subduing Canaan—Barak—Gideon— Jeph 
thah—Samson—Samucel. 10s, 6d. 


2. Sermons on various Subjects. Second Edition, 


9s. 6d, 
















po 





Discourses on Elijah and John the Baptist, 
Seco ond E lition. 10s, 6d, 
4. Memoirs of the Chisholm, late M.P. for Inver. 
re. Second Edition, 5s, 6d. 
5. History of the Church of England in the 


Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. Vol |. 
lds, 








ness 





MUSIC FOR THE MILLION.—NEW PIECES. 
TUK MUSICAL TREASURY for Juve 
contains — The ‘ Wandering Jew’ quam, for 3d,—' From 
distant Climes,’ beautiful new Song, #d.—* Here s to the Maiden of 
bashful Fifteen,’ and the ‘Streamlet,’ 3d, ~The St. James's Valse 4 
Deux Temas, 3¢., or the whole in wre per, being Part 26, for 1s, 
Sacrep Preces.— Rock’d in the Cradle of the 
"ep, . and bar fre German Hymn, for 3.- 
Alicia Nunn’s celebrated Prayer 
—Ifymns, by Dr. Bowring, Bish: 
a and the Earl of “Ro scommon ; the three for 3d.- * Before 
Jehovah's awful Thre mac 
for Is., being Part 27 0 


Mr. Soane’s Six 














< Original Songs to the leading Airs 
in Bellini’s ‘ Norma,’ just repri inted, “the whole for 1s, being 
Part 25, or in four three-penny sheets. i 

The Musical Treasury, Vol. IT. will be ready on 
June Sth, cc ontaining £ 72 Pieces, splendidly bound and gilt, with 
emblaz fo ke. price only 16s 

*x* A most elegs _ useful, and appropr iate Midsummer Gift 
a Parent to n Daughter. 

Jousse’s Piano-Forte Preceptor, enlarged and 
revised, by HENRY WEST, R.A. of susie, now publishing in 
three-penny Numbers, to be complete: 1 for 2s, 

Davidson, W ater-street, Bridge-street, tee hood from Blackfriars 
Bridge towards the Temple. 


In one thick vol a New —— She the Ninth, much enlarged, 


i\' ODERN DOMES’ Tic “MEDICINE: a Port- 
Lan TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most 
efficacious Treatment of Diseases ; with a Collection of approved 

Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Medicine, & 

Forming aComprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, 

and Invalids. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &. “It is evidently 

the result of grest professional talent, experience, and judgment. 

One object is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit his 

suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work like the present 

to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their — 
iterary Journal, Feb, 18% 
“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity. 
London Weekly Review. 

By the same cam Ht in 8vo. price 11s, boards, 4th edition, e 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; with numerous 

Cases. Including Lying-in.—* It, surpasses in value any other 

book of its character.”"—Blackwood’s Lady's Magazine. 

Simpkin & Co, Paternoster-row ; H: eoberda, 187, Piccadilly ; and 

Tegg, 73, Cheapside. Sold by all Booksellers. 

ART DE VERIFIER LES DATES. 

In 10 vols, royal 4to, vellum paper (only 100 copies printed, and 
published at 90 francs P er volume,) 18/. 18s, ; or 43 vols. 8vo, (pur 
ished at 312 francs), TS 

| “ART de VE RIF IER les DATES des FAI 
4 RELIGIEUX_ DE LA 




































pisroetat = + og 8S Par un 
CONGREGATION MAUR. Ké- -imprim vec des cor 
“ — 3 L co lines jusqu’a nos jours, par une Societe 





Paris, 18iS—154. 
x* One wt ot in 4to. or tw oie Br 0., completing the work, will 
he ‘published during the pre : 
L’ART de VERIF LE R ty DATES; ean, = 
Chronologie Historique de !Amérique. Par M. D W rden 
10 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1826—I1844. May be had pala rice’ is Me, 
Also L’Histoire C ‘hronologique du Brés 2 vols. Svo. price Its. 
Persons possessing the original Edition of the Benedictines it 
3 vols. folio, may complete that work with the following :— 
L‘ART ‘de VERIFIER les DAT ee année 177) 
jusqu’éa os jours, 4 vols. in folio, price His 
The ‘Art pE Venirier Les Dares’ is “the most complete 
torical Ww ork which exists, and one which no library © any con: 
sequence ought to be without. The original work, which WS 
through three editions, contained only the History of the ony 
from the Birth of Christ to the time of publication. To i folio 
now added the times anterior to the Christian Era, in one “ 1b oot 
or 4to.,and five in 8vo. ; and from 1770 to 1827, in two vols. fo 
So. or eight in =, Aisa, _ History of America, in t 
‘olio or ed or twelve 1 
As ich & Sons, Late. 7, Red Juion-square ; Paris, 12, RucPs 
ie Fer, 


1s des Lett 
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HAND-BOOK FOR WALES. 
blished, price 5s. with a new coloured Map. 
ANORAMA oft the BEAUTIES, CURIOSI- 
P* TIES, and ANTIQUITIES of NORTH WAEES, exhibited 


untains, valleys, wate! 
snd = &c. : inten: as a Pocket Companion to the Tourist 
and T ler. Fourth Edition, corrected and improved. By J 
HEMINGWAY. Author of ‘The History of Chester,’ &c. and late 
Editor of 


8, lakes, cities and towns, castles 


Chester Chronicle, 
don : ni Groombridge ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Rt" Co.; Longman & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co.’ 
jun. & Co. ite and Seacome & Prichard, Chester. 


+ Hioarilien, 
. Curry, 





is day, post Svo., with Illustrations, 12», : 
HARICLES ; or Illustrations of the Private Life 
x... the ANCIENT gg With Excursus and Notes. By 
ECKER. ranslated by the Rey. F. MET- 
ire, re A. fabe of |, College, Oxford. 
Also, uniformly with the above, 12s, 

Becker's Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus, with Notes ‘and Excursus illustrative of the Manners 
Cartaans of f the Komans. Translated by the Rev. F. MET- 

cALEE, London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


ROLLO SERIES OF JUVENILE WORKS. 


[HE LITTLE SCHOLAR LEARNING TO 
TALK ; a Picture Book for Rollo, 3rd edition, square 1émo. 
with numerous Wood saprestngs 1s, 6d, cloth. 
“This admirable little book we heartily recommend.” 
Christian Advocate. 
° Wethink this an admirable book.”—Christian’s Penny Mag. 
Hodson, 2, Clifford’s Inn-passage, Fleet-street. 


EAD the OBSERVATEUR FRAN CAIS, 
A FRENCH NEWSPAPER. 
Published at 344, Strand. 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” respecting 
the birth of the ‘ Observateur r Francais, will appear in the Number 
of Saturday, 7th June, This Number willalso contain Articles on 
English and French Politics—Political News from all Countries— 
Judicial Reports—* The Wandering Jew, and * The History of the 
Consulate and the Empire’—A Review of Paris—Gossipings and 
Anecdotes of High English Society—Reports of Weekly Meetings 
of the roa Seientific Academies—A Commercial Weekly Report 
- evie w of English and French Theatres—A Musical Review— 

iscellan men 

The Number eniarged in form, without increase of price, from 








16 to 24 pages, containing 72 columns of closely-printed matter, 
equal to — contents of 288 pages, or 18 printed octavo eee. 
Price Sixpence, stam: for post. Orders received at the Office, 
34, Stran ; and by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United 
Kingdom. 





FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
UGUSTINI (S. AURELIT) OPERA OM- 


NIA, 22 vols. royal 8vo. double columns, 104, 
Basilii (S.) Speen Gusta, Greek and Latin, 6 vols. 
royal 8vo. double colu' 
Bernardi (S.) Opera. Omnia, 4 vols. royal 8yo. 
doublecolumns. /. 4s, 
Chrysostomi S Joannis) Opera Omnia, Greek 
and Latin, 26 vols. royal Syo. double columns. 15, 15s. 

These correct and tifully-executed editions of the Fathers 
are reprints of the Benedictine Folio Editions, to which they are 
referable on account of the much less space they occupy in Li- 
Praries, the superior arrangement of the Tables, and their moderate 
_ From recent arrangements concluded with the Publishers, 

essrs, Dulau & Co. are enabled to offer them at the above prices.— 
Prospectuses and Specimens may be had gratis. 
Just published, 
DULAU & CO”S NEW GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS. 1 vol. royal vo. half-bound, 
rice 9s. 


P y 
A Select Catalogue of French and Italian Books 
may be had gratis.—A List of New French Works in a few days. 
ulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





DIDOT’S NEW PARIS EDITIONS, WITH PORTRAITS 
AND NOTES. 
E LALLEMAGNE. ParMADAME 


DE STAEL. One volume, large 12mo. Portrait, cloth 
lettered, 4s. 6d, 
Corinne, ou l’Italie. Par Madame de Staél. One 
volume, lope 12mo. Portrait, cloth lettered, 4s, 6d. 
Didot & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 1 vol. half morocco, price 4s., pages 


(TRE * gpmienine COIN; or, LOVE’ IN 
VALY 


J. RICHARD BESTE, Esq. 

“A Catholic wl ‘idate for fame ; without eunbe rity, ever chaste ; 
without extravagant exaltation, ever high-minded ; without dog: 
matism, ever professing a reliance on something stable and con- 
soling in religion. We regard ‘The Beggar's Coin’ as a classical 
poem.”—Dolman’s Magazine. 

London : C, Dolman, 61, New Bond- street. 


RELAN D.—On the 16th of June will be 
ublished, THE HISTORY OF IRELAND; commencing 
with its earliest Records, and brought down to the Present Time. 
Pourtraying also the National Characteristics and Domestic 
Habits of the People. By MISS CORNER, Author of * The 
Historical Library oe * A Sequel to Man: 
&e. &e. Strongly bound, cloth lettered, 
ms the History 
New Editions “of the following Works, by the same Author, have 
lately been published :— 
Cloth With 


lettered. Questions. 
. d, a d, 





all’s Historical Questions,’ 
2s. 6d. ; or, with Questions 


History of Scotland, : Plates and a Map.. 
History of France, 3 Plates and a Map.. 
England and Wales, 5 Plates and a Map 
Spain and Portugal, 3 Plates and a Map.. 


Mr. NEWBY ~~ publish, in June, 


&. 
26 3.0 
26 








-. “post 8vo. 
} INTS TO A "SOLDIER. ON SERVICE. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ 
* The Bivouac,’ * Life of the Duke of Wellington.’ 
Il. 
ols, post Sv 
INFLUENC E: a Novel. 
Ill. 
For Tourists, price 4 
THE MEUSE, THE MOSELLE, AND THE RHINE. 
A Six Weeks’ Tour through pe most beautiful River Scenery in 
_ 


WOMAN'S " 


Dedicated to H.R. H. the ‘Duchess of Cambridge. 


Ost &’ 
THE ASTROLOG ER s IAU GHTER: a Novel. 
By ROSE ELLEN HENDRIKS. 


New Works just ——_ 


In 2 vols. post & 
THE SPORTSMAN IN “CANADA. 

* IL 

vols. post &v: 

THE BREACII OF PROMISE : . eee 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE JI 
Ill. 
ols. post § 
THE FORD FAMILY. IN IRELAND : a Novel. 

r 


1. post Sv. 
DAYS AND "NIGHTS IN. ‘THE EAST. 
From the Journal of a recent Traveller ay pag Egy pt, Arabia 
Petra, Syria, Turkey, 


J.C. Newby, 72, Mortimer- street, , oeniibdhoguase, 





THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITEFRIARS’ ” 


NEW WORK. 
Adelaide-street. 


WHITEHALL, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS, 


a: 


Will be publist 





ly by Mr. Mortimer, of Adelaide-street. 


*4* Orders received by all Booksellers and Librarians. 


Il. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


THE DESBOROUGH FAMILY. 
By MRS. PONSONBY. 
May be had at all the Libraries. 
London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN SYRIANS.’’ 
Nearly ready for publication, post 8vo. 


S E R 


V iI A, 


THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF TIIE EUROPEAN FAMILY; 


Or, A RESIDENCE in BELGRADE, and TRAVELS through the HIGHLANDS and WOODLANDS of the INTERIOR, 
during the Years 1843 and 1844. 


By ANDREW ARCHIBALD PATON, Esq. 
Recently, by the same Author, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


THE MODERN SYRIANS; or, 


tus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. 


Native Society in Damas- 


“Makes larger additions to the common stock of information concerning Syria than any work which could easily be 
tamed since ‘ Burkhardt’s Travels in Syria’ appeared.”— Eclectic Review. 


London: Lonamay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





{LIZA COOK’S POEMS, Second Series, will 
be published in a few days, containing the Poems written 
since those which appeared in the ~~ Edition ; with a 
finely executed Portrait of the Author. Pri 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Octens | cobuell by all Book- 
sellers. 
NEW MEDICAL WORK, BY PROFESSOR COLLES. 
2 vols. 10s, 
ECTURES on SURGERY, delivered in the 
COLI BoM al C: jollege of Surgeons, Ireland, by the late ABRAHAM 
ae ae a few extracts ; but we fecl assured that no medical 
libri ary in “the kingdom will long remain devoid of these volumes.” 
Dublin Hospital Gazette. 
Sold in London by fimokin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall- 
court. Dublin: 5. J. M achen, 


PARIS—TO ITALIANS AND ITALIAN STUDENTS. 
YAZZETTA ITALIANA.—The only Italian 
Political and Literary Newspaper published in come 
Ps pears every Tuesday, Thursday, an Saturday,—Forty Francs 
ear, Begun May 15, 1845. Numbers I. to IX. are now pub- 
lishe d. Subscriptions received by J. Wacey, Bookseller, 29, Old 
Jewry, Cheapside. 








On Monday next, in feap. “RYO. cloth ‘gilt, with ‘Tilustrations, 
price 


e Us. 
GONG TO MAYNOOTH ; 
By WM. CARLETON. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Pe: wantry. New 
Thetertel Edition, illustrated by Phiz, &. &c. 2 vols. Svo. cloth 


gilt, reduced to 20s, 
London: George Routledge, Soho-square ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
A GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY, containing 
4 Simple and Practical Details of the latest and most im- 
proved Processes for the Production of Pictures by the Chemical 


Action of Light. 
By W. H. THORNTHWAITE, 
Author of * Photographic Manipulation.’ 
Illustrated with Drawings on Stone, 


A TALE. 





London: Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood (Successors to EH. 
Palmer), 123, Newgate-street ; R. Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster- 


row. 





Just published, in one volume octavo, CE 9s, 
THE HISTORY Fr EYLON, 
m the Earliest Period to the co Time; with an 
APPEN DIX, VELL an Account of its Present Conpition. 
‘Ax ERIGHTON, Esq. 


vlom 
London: Longman & Co, ; Smith, ‘Elder & Co.; 
Malcolm. alcolm. Edinburgh : Bell & Bradfate. 


PHE CONNOISSEUR.—An Illustrated Journal. 
—No. IV., just published, price 1s., containing Original Arti- 
cles on the Fine Arts, Notices of 3xhibitions, and Sales of Pictures, 
Original Articles on Music, the Opera Management, Biography, 
Notices of Concerts, Provincial and Foreign News, &c. &c. The 
Illustration is a copy from Murillo, and an Original Ballad. Pub- 
Advertisements and Commu- 


lished by Sim _ Marshall & Co. 
itors received at Mr. Odell’s, 18, Princes-street. 


and Madden & 





nications for t 
Cavendish- paerady Artists, Musicians and Amateurs are invited 
to send contributions. 


(THE EDINBURGH ‘TALES, ® ant V., now 
ready, price Sevenpence, contains THE VES, from the 
Come, of Tieck, by Tomas CartyLe ; and w EST COUNTRY 
EXCLUSIVES, by Mrs. Jounstone. 
F ain Srories by Mrs. Jonnstonr, Miss Mit- 
iss Tyrer, and Col. Jonnson :—Part VIL. 
Srorres by W. Howi:rt, Sir Tuomas Dick Lauper, ond Mary 


Howirrt. 
Chapman & Hall, London ; W. Tait, Edinburgh, 


Now ready, 
THE TETHER’D R A M. 
Engraved in the finest style of piemsotinte by H. F. Wacker, 
from the original Picture painted by Epwin Lanpseen, R.A., in 
the Collection of 1 Sheepshanks, Esq., and forming an exact 
companion, both in beauty and execution, to E LASSIE 
HERDING SHEEP,’ by Joun Burnett, F.R.S 

Price — Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 3¢, 3s. ; before Letters, 62, 6s, 
Artists’ Proofs, 8/. 89. 

London: Published by Henry Graves and Company, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Publishers, 6, Pall-mall. 


Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. Ep 3s. 6d. 
LARENCE DE 'MANFREDO, Traduit de 
/ YAnglais de Lord Normanby, par EMILY NEWTON. 

“Ce petit poéme melancolique et amoureux est écrit en prose 
Frangaise, —s une plume Anglaise, a laquelle une certaine naiveté 
grammaticale, et j “oserai dire, une sorte de tournure exotique, n’dte 
rien de sa grace, ou plutét donne une grace de plus.” 

Le Constitutionnel. 

“ The tale as it now presents itself to us for the first time in its 
French dress, is interesting in its incidents, is written with re- 
markable ease and elegance ; and, but for the name upon the title- 

















page, would have passed as e @ producti of an accomplished 
native of France.”—Critic, May 
Dulau & Co. 37 , Soho-square. 





WEEKLY FRENCH NEWSPAPER. 


] "OBSERVATEUR FRA NCAIS. 
4 Edited by JEAN BAPTISTE DESPLACE. 
A Journal) of Politics, Literature, Science, Commerce, and the 
Fine Arts; Chronicle of the Fashionable World. 

* This Journal appeared from Saturday, the 24th of May, in ita 
enlarged form, without increase of ones from 16 to 24 pages, con- 
taining 7 72 columns of closely-printed matter, equal to the contents 
of two ordinary volumes. The proprietors have determined for 
some time on this step, in order to enable them to publish, without 
abridgement, the important History of Napoleon (* L’Histoire du 
Consulat et de L’Empire), by the late Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
in France, M.Thiers, in addition to the * Juif E ane, and the News 
of the Weck. Price Sixpence stamped for pos' 

Orders received by Alexander de Lizy, at the Office, 344, Strand, 
and by all Booksellers and Ni Ne wsvende ors in the uv nited ‘Kingdom. ' 

ust published, in n feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE. APOSTOLICAL CHRISTIANS; or, 

CATHOLIC CHURCH of GERMANY. A Narrative of 
the present Movement in the Roman Catholic Church, comprising 
Authentic Documents with reference to the Cout at Treves ; the 
Confe ssions, Protests, and Organizations of the first Seceding Cons 
regations ; the Acts of the General Assembly at Leipsic, &. &. 
Ww ith a Portrait of Czerski, a View of the Adoration of the Coat at 
Treves, and a Facsimile of the Legendary Scene of St. Helena 
finding ~ Coat at Bethlehem. 

Edited by HENRY SMITH, Fea, with Recommendatory Pre- 
face by the Rev. W. GOUDE, M.A., Rector of St. Antholin, Wats 
ling-street. 


B. Wertheim, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


TALY;; a Poen, in Four Cantos, with Notes. 
B JOHN EDMUND READ 
Author of* * Catiline, * * A Record of the Pye amids,’ &e. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Just published, in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
VISION of LAS CASAS, and other Poems. 
By EMILY TAYLO k. 
A New Edition, with Additions. 
C.F. Mudie 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbary-square. 
In foolscap svo. price 5s, cloth, 
0 E M 
By KATHARINE BARLA 
London: David Bogue. Edinburgh: J. Pn Glasgow : 
bn Murray. 
w ready, with 14 Plates, and a large J Map, 8vo. &s. 6d, 
Hi E ‘G EOLOGY of the NEIGH BOURHOOD 
of CHELTENHAM. By R. IL. MURCHISON, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, A New Edition, aug: 
mented and revised, 
J nn to Albemarle-street. 
vol. cloth, price 5s, 6d, 
ECTUR ES *XDDRESSED chiefly to the 
4 WORKING CLASSE 3. 
y W. FoX, 
“ Each sae excellent of its kind.”~Tait's Magazine. 
Charles Pox, 67, Pateznoster- “row. 





[HE 











Just published, in post 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
ECTURES delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ 
4 Institutions, on the Human es Innitative Sounds ; the 
Life and Character of Oliver Cromwell ; the Life and Character of 
Cortés; Five of our Poets; the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay's 

Works; the History of Wakefield. 
By WILLIAM HENRY LEATHAM. 

London: 





Longman & Co. 





Now completed, price 24. 16s, 
Strongly ond « elegantly halt-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
} LACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 
New Edition. Revised and Corrected Lp tne fatetl with nu- 
merous ew ual Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. 
A. & ©. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers, 
SOMN AMbU LISM.—This day, price 4s. 
QEVEN LECTURES on SOMNAMBULISM. 
Translated from the German of Dr. ARNOLD WIEN oe ae 
With a lreface, Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix. By J. 
oon hag N, Esq. Advocate, “yr of * Isis Revelata, &e. 
A&C ~ Bla y dinburgh ; $ Longman é & Co. Loudon, 











Un the 16th inst. in post Svo, with Engravings, price 4s. 6d, 
handsomely bound, 
(VENINGS IN THE PYRENEE Ss, 
P compr ising the Stories of ‘ Wanderers from mene. Lands.” 
Edited and arranged by SELINA BUNBURY, 
Author of * Rides in the Pyrenees,’ * Coombe Abbey,’ &c. 
Mu asters, Aldersgate- -street. 





$day is published, post 8vo, price lls, (id, cloth, 
‘Pp AL N. TAN GIER, &c VISITED in 1840 
Sand ish. By X.Y. Zz. 

“We have had few sketches of “pain better worth attention.... 
We tind in these pleasant letters the relief and buoyancy of a 
fresh and orivins al spirit. They are full of lively incident and saga- 
cious observation.” —Lraminer, 

Samuel Clarke, 13, “Pall ‘Mi all East; A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; 
John Cumming, Dublin. 








In an elegantly seat quarto volume, with Eighty beautiful 
"3 ravings by eminent "Artists, 
AYS and LEGENDS: illustrative of English 
Life. By CAMILLA TOULMIN. 
London: Jeremiah How, 132,  Fleet-street. 


RATIONALITY AMONGST THE INSANE, 

Just ei in foolsecap Svo. price Half-a-Crown, 

7 OR I GTON HA L; 
being an Re. of two Days, in the Autumn of 1844, passed 

at that ms entices AWE WALLORI DOE, Asyluun for the 


Jusane. 
p. of ‘Jest and Earnest,’ &c. 
London : ae om: = Piet: street. 


BRIEF NARRATIVE, of the WRECK ve 
the TRANSPORT PREMIER Ba the head-quarte: 
Wing of the 2nd Battalion of the First or Royal Regiment of Foot, 
near the mouth of St. Lawrence, on the 4th November, 1443. Ilus- 
trated 7 mere =a ~ eravings, from ee made on the spot. 
SORGE a yy 
. London : Jeremiah How, 132, Fleet-st _ 
CHEAPNEsS AND ELEGANCE — 
Eight pages of full-sized Music for Sixpe 
FJ OW's ILLUSTRATED BOOK of f BRITISH 
- SONG. Being a Selection of oe most admired Pieces of 
our first Composers. Newly arranged p wien Pianoforte Accom- 
yaniments, by. GHORGE HOGARTH, Each Song has a 
veautiful istration, drawn and aah by the first Artists. 
Monthly Parts Half-a-Crown, in an elegant Cover. 
_London ; Jeremis ah How, 132, Fleet-strect, 
~~ REFORMATION 4 op gman SINGING. _ 
his day, price 
POPULAR TRACT on ‘CHURCH MUSIC ; 
being an Attempt to explain its Principles, with Remarks 
on its Moral and Political Inmportance, aan a Scheme for its 


Reformation. 
By ECBERT DRUITT, E 
Rivingtons, “2 's alk x Churchyard, and ae ‘place, 

















y, price 7s, 6d, cloth 
TRANSLA’ TION ‘S FROM F RENCH POETS; 
"Vo which is appended. 
EXTRACTS FROM A TOU srs Jou RNAL, &e. 
iby the Author of * Critical Essays,’ &c. 
Saunde rs & Otley, Publishers, C onduit-street. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
WORKS, 

7 . Containing his popular Novel o' 
NIGHT AND M ORNING, 
Tlasheabed by Cattermole, 

Is NOW READY, 
Price Six Shillings, hound and lettered. 
The Volumes which were out of priut having been reprinted, the 
entire Series, or any Volume, may now be had on application, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, 





GIR 


NEW WORES. 


COLLECTION OF THE 


A SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. LORD PLUNKET, 

at the Bar and in Parliament: under his Sanction. With 
a short Introduction to each of the Speeches, explanatory of the 
Subject and Uccasion on which it was made. (in preparation. 


2. The Bible, the Koran, and the Tal- 


mud ; or, Biblical tagende of the omnes and Hebrews, 
vy ‘Arabic und Hebrew Sources. By Dr. WEIL, Od Heidel- 
rauslated, with Notes, by the Rev. Ti, DOUGLAS, A.M. 

(in ‘preparation. 


Priests, Women, and Families. 

By J. MIC MELET, Member of the Institute of France, &c. 

Author or * The History of France,’ &c. Translated omen the 

French (3rd edition), with the Author's approbation, by C. 

COCKS, Bachelier-és-Lettres, and Professor (breveté) of the 

Living Languages i in the Royal College of France. Post Svo. 
(On Friday next. 


Physical Description of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Accompanied by a Geolo- 
gical Map, one, and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic 
jtemains. By P. DE — 3vo. with col 


(June 7 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE DUKE of MARLBOROUGH’ 
LETTERS and DISPATCHES, from 1702 to 1712, recently 
di ed at Woodstock. Edited by SIR GEORGE MUR, 
RAY, G.C.B. With Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


** Exhibits in a striking degree the prudence, foresight, and 
patience of Marlborough, and throws a new light upon his 
character, raising him higher than he stood before," 
Spectator. 

“*The character of Marlborough will be much enhanced 
and exalted by this publication, and the grasp of his intel. 
lect proven to be far more extended than has hitherto beep 
allowed even by favourable writers.” —Literary Gazette, 

** Military men should read these volumes with peculiar 
interest—Marlborough’s mind is in them.”—Examiner, 
“This collection is rich in material, and will be founda 
valuable acquisition to the military history of our country,” 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“These letters unfold the secret spring of some events 
which hitherto ranked among the disputed, if not the uy 
solved problems of our annals.” — Atheneum. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Map sod m7 Ak. ‘P lates, 24 


The History of Greece. 


ty the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. 
CONNOP ©. THIKLWALL). A New Edition, revised through- 
out, and Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Vob L demy Svo. 
with Map, 12s, 
*y* To be completed in 8 vols. 


The Sermon on the Mount 
(St. Matthew, vy. vi. vii.) Intended for a Birthday-Present or 
Gift-Kook for all Seasons. Printed in Gold and Colours, in the 
Missal style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, “Archi- 
tect, and an Lluminated Frontispiece, from a Drawing by W. 
Boxall, Esq. 2nd Edition. Feap. 4to. with a rich brocaded 
silk cover, manufactured for the purpose, 21s, 
[On Thursday next. 

*y%* Copies bound approp “wand in morocco, by Hayday, will 

be ready the following week 


The Female Disciple of the First 
Three Centuries of the Christian Era: her Trials and her Mis- 
sion. By Mrs. HENRY SMITIL. Feup. Svo. 6s, 


Perilous Times ; or, the Aggressions 


S ———- an Error on pectetaie al Christianity, considered 

referenge to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By 
GEORGE SMIT II, F.A.S. MAAS. & = L., Author of * The 
Religion of Ancient Eritain.’” Feap. svo. ¢ 


The Military History of the Irish 
Nation; comprising a “Memoir of the Irish Brigade in the Ser- 
hag tes France: with an Appendix of Official Papers relative 
to the Brigade, from the Archives at Paris. A .-y late 
MATTHEW O'CONOR, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 5v 


10. Prof. Zumpt’s School Grammar of 
the Latin lene. Translated and adapted for English 
Schools by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., late of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, Translator of Zumpt’s larger Tatin Grain- 
mar, &c. ; with the co-operation of Prof. Zumpr. 12mo, 

preparation. 





11. Prof. Zumpt’s Exercises to his Latin 
Grammar. Translated and adapted for the use of English 
Students by Dr. SCLLMITZ, with the co-operation of Professor 
Zumrr. 12mo. (Jn preparation, 


12. Constructionis Grace Precepta, in 
usum Scholarum., Concinnavit JOANNES GULIELMUS 
DOUNALDSON, -B. Regiw Scholiz Sitomago-Buriensis anne 
gister; Colleg. bs. Trin. apud Cantabrig. nuper Socius. 


13. De Foix; or, Sketches of the Man- 


ners and Sutens of the a Century. An Historical 
Romance. By Mrs. BRAY New Edition, revised and cor- 
rected. Feap. 8vo. with ee and bi mg from 
Designs by C. A. Stothard, F.s.A. and Menry Warren, Esq. 6s, 


Forming the Second Volume of the Collective Edition of 
Mrs. Bray's Novels aud Romances, 


14. The Works of the Rev. Sydney 
— 3rd Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


* Additions to the Third pee Letters on Railways 
- to Mr. Horner—T'wo on American Debts—A 
Prayer—Changes (never before published}—A Fragment on the 
Irish Komuan Catholic Church. 


15. Memoirs of Sir Edward Thomason, 


Knt. 2 vols. 8vo. with very numerous Plates. [Next week. 


16. A Catalogue of Old Books, for 


1845. Comprising valeahle and useful Works in every class of 
Literature, including the Muse Francais, Musée Royal, and 
Galérie de’ Le Brun, proofs before letters; an original coloured 
Tomkins Gallery, anather copy, prog/s on India paper and Etch- 
ings, and various other Galleries; a complete set of the Philo- 
ag > | Feananat ions, &. on sale by Messrs. Longman and Co, 

vo, Gratis 





London: Loxaman, BRowN, GREEN, AND LoNGMANs. 








THE NAVAL WORTHIES of 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIGN. Their Achievements, 
Adventures, and Discoveries. By JOIN BARROW, Esq, 
Author of the ‘ Life of Drake.’ 8vo. 14s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the 
ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. Translated from the German of 
LapreNesrc. By BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 2 vols 
Bvo. 21s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





The Oxford English Prize Essay. 
This day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TITE CAUSES and CONSEQUENCES 
of NATIONAL REVOLUTIONS among the ANCIENTS 
and the MODERNS compared. An English Essay read in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 4th, 1845. By 
SAMUEL LUCAS, B.A., Queen's College. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


This day is published, Nos. 20 and 21, post 8vo. 2s. Gd. each, 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By the 


Author of ‘ Tug Sxetcu Book.’ 


No. 19 contains ALGIERS—ABD-EL- 


KADER and THE ARABS. 





Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 


— 


MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 
FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are Now Ready: 


1. IIAND-BOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY AND THE 
RHINE. 12s. 


2. HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 


3. HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE 
ALPS. 10s. 


4, HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES: 


















5. HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 1% 


6. HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLO- 
RENCE. 12s. 

7. HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ae 

8. HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—ITALY. 12s. 


9. HAND-BOOK FOR RUSSIA, SWEDEN, NORWAY, 
AND DENMARK. 12s. 


10. HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 42% 
ll. HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN. (In June.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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TH'S A History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
i Kings. Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
‘ M. Lappenberg, by Benjamin ome ty F.S.A. 

‘ht, and With Additions and Corrections by the Author 

pon his and the Translator. 2 vols. Murray. 

fore." — . : 

Tus original of this work, which appeared at 
hanced Hamburg, in 1834, has been less noticed in 
we England than the nature of its subject would 
tte, seem to demand. Of this indifference to the 
ante ancient history of our forefathers, Mr. Thorpe, 
founds the translator, has no little reason to complain. 
ountry,” Soon after the publication of the work, he began 

» events his task, and proceeded with it to the end of the 

the uy. (so-called) Heptarchy; but he had the mor- 
tification to find “ that not one of the booksellers 
towhom it was offered would risk anything in 

— its publication.” In a fit of indignation, or 

1S of spleen (no unnatural feeling), he destroyed his 

vements, Jabours; but seeing in 1842 a revived taste for 

W, Esq, sound literature, he recommenced them, and 
the result is now before us. In one respect, 
this mortification to himself may be a benefit to 
the public, since the present translation, has the 

er the advantage of original notes, furnished by the 

erman of § additional experience of the author. 

2 vols However melancholy the fact, there can be 
little doubt that the booksellers in question were 
at least partially justified in refusing to publish 
the work. ‘Cheap literature,” said Southey, 

- fifteen years ago, ‘ will drive sound literature 
out of the market.” It has done so, to an 

‘NCES 9 extent which Southey could not foresee. Thus, 

NciENTS J while an undoubted advantage has been con- 

ay -— ferred upon the multitude, readers of a superior 

5. By 





class have been injured to a serious extent. 
What is much worse, the national credit for 
solidity of knowledge has been sacrificed, and 
deservedly ; for the very desire of such know- 
ledge has, or lately had, almost passed away. 
That we have never been blind to the advantage 
just mentioned, but have uniformly been its 
warm advocates, is known to all our readers. 
But there is surely no reason why it should have 
been obtained at the ruinous price we have paid 
for it. The blame is imputable, not so much to 
the booksellers, as to the public, and still more 
toauthors themselves, whose servile compilations, 
and general want of learning, no less than of 
industry, could not fail to disgust enlightened 
readers, 

It may, indeed, be replied, that however ap- 
plicable these remarks may be to the literature of 
yesterday, they will no longer apply to that of 
to-day; that there is a renovated spirit of learn- 
ing and research, a restored love for the solid, 
vhich is exhibiting itself in the issue of works 
of a sterling character. The fact is as un- 
doubted as it is gratifying. Indeed, when infor- 
mation (through the cheap publications to which 
we have alluded) became general,—when the 
social classes, which are usually denominated the 















































































> THE middle, were rising to a level with those which 

style themselves the educated,—the latter, un- 

+ RENEBS willing to lose their ancient distinction, were 

14 § compelled to exert new and extraordinary efforts 

cast. 1% ff soar above their former position. Hence 

one the superior attainments of our actual authors, 

and consequently of our actual literature, or 

= rather, we should say, of the literature which is 

iw ginning to arise. And thus it is that, in the 

12s. realm of intellect, no less than in those of 

NORWAY, physics and morals, good is frequently educed 
from evil. 

~~ But let not this flattering consideration blind 





us to the real nature of our position. We have 
taken a step—it may be a large step, certainly 
41 unportant one—in the right direction; but 














it is only a step. As yet, our improvement has 
shown itself in little more than in translation 
from the German. German literature is become 
a fashion ; and, like every other fashion, it will 
have its day. But is it to the credit of our 
scholars that they cannot edit a Greek or 
Latin writer,—adopt a new reading in the Greek 
Testament,—or usher into the world any one 
rational view of sacred or profane literature,— 
without perpetually recurring toa German source? 
If, in any branch of literature, the superiority of 
the Germans over ourselves be (as it unquestion- 
ably is) so glaring, why do we not strive to equal 
them by using the same means as themselves? 
The vast fields of ancient learning and of middle- 
age lore are as open to us as to them; our 
minds are by nature as acute; and we have the 
same motives to indefatigable exertion. But the 
mischief is, we are either an indolent people, and 
prefer the easy task of translation to the toil of 
original composition ; or we are a trifling people, 
so absorbed by conventional puerilities as to 
have neither time nor inclination for laborious, 
severe, and long-continued researches. Let the 
cause be what it may, the fact is no less noto- 
rious than it is disgraceful. 

The prevalence of this German mania is the 
more to be deplored, from the well-known fact 
that German books will not bear a literal trans- 
lation into English,—at least, none such can 
ever be popular with us. Every nation has a 
character of its own, with many distinct pecu- 
liarities. Modes of life, habits, manners, esta- 
blished ideas, will give rise to diversities of taste 
in one country wholly incommunicable to an- 
other. No people have these peculiarities in a 
more striking degree than the Germans. Their 
literary men have a standard of taste, a com- 
munity of ideas and feelings, which we cannot 
appreciate, and which indeed can perhaps be 
appreciated nowhere beyond the sidenal con- 
fines. ‘To us, most of their productions, and 
especially the historical, seem heavy. We look 
for something more than facts, or reasonings 
upon them: we expect, in addition, the graces of 
composition, and these scarcely a German un- 
derstands. He looks to the solidity of the 
building more than to its ornaments, With him 
truth is everything; but we turn even from truth 
unless arrayed in the garb of beauty. He loves 
a plain, substantial, wholesome dish; we must 
have it garnished and heated by condiments. 
That, in the graver departments of literature, his 
taste is the better because the more natural may 
be true enough; but he cannot persuade us of 
the truth. in historic compositions, little as 
they may have in common with the effects of 
the imagination, we look for the charm of man- 
ner, the same gracefulness of style. With us, no 
book, whatever its merits in other respects, will 
long be read, if deficient in these qualities. Like 
the French, we may prefer the foliage to the 
fruit, the colouring to the subject itself, but such 
is our taste; and whoever wishes to please us 
must conform to it. For this reason, until the 
natural mind of Germany changes its character, 
its productions, without undergoing the process 
of a second manufacture, can never be accept- 
able to the English people. Their diamonds may 
be rich and abundant, But they require our own 
polishing before we shall consent to wear them. 

These observations are strictly germane to the 
matter before us. Here is a work that, for patient, 
indefatigable, successful toil in the search after, 
and comparison of, historical authorities, has sel- 
dom been surpassed in any country, and rarely 
equalled in our own. Not only those usually 
consulted, from the fall of the Roman domination 
to that of the Anglo-Saxons, but those which 
have lain far remote from the beaten track ;— 





scattered notices, even from the universa} con- 


temporaneous literature of Europe,—have been 
brought forward to enrich the present work. 
Whatis far better, all ofthem have been subjected 
to a rigorous examination,—not adopted on the 
credit of other writers, who, perhaps, had never 
seen them in their original form. Yet with all 
these advantages, and the superaddition of a 
most candid, impartial spirit, Dr. Lappenberg’s 
work will never be popular on this side the 
Rhine. 

It will be called heavy, and not without justice. 
The obscure parts, with which it abounds, and 
many of which he has been the first to bring 
forward, or at least to explain, have a repulsive 
air about them that must be absolutely terrifying 
to our literary loungers, and that must some- 
times produce a yawn from even the resolute 
reader. Nor are the events arranged in the 
most lucid manner: in fact, such a thing as a 
natural perspicuous connexion seems not to 
have entered the author’s head. And in Eng- 
land there is another drawback from the interest, 
though it does not affect the intrinsic merit of this 
elaborate work. On events and circumstances 
well known to ourselves from our very infancy, 
but probably in some degree new to the people 
of Germany, Dr. Lappenberg dwells with a 
minuteness that, however applicable on this 
principle, and however natural, must be tedious 
to Englishmen. If a twice-told tale be so, what 
are we to think of a tale twenty times told ? 

But we have to notice another defect, distinct 
from all Germanic peculiarities, though one for 
which the author is not to be blamed. He 
laboured under the disadvantage so common 
with our own historical writers,—that of limits 
too contracted for his subject. His work was 
written for, and makes a portion of, the ‘ Ges- 
chichte der Europdéischen Staaten,’ or History of 
the European States, undertaken by Heeren 
and Ukert; and it could not therefore occupy 
a larger space than it does, without sacrificing 
the relative proportion between limits and sub- 
jects. Hence while he has been diffuse enough 
(at least in the earlier portion of the book) in 
the warlike events, the origin and progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon States, he has either left un- 
noticed, or very inadequately discussed, some 
important parts of his subject. Thus he has 
devoted to the religion and church of our fore- 
fathers a far less space than the importance of 
the subject demands; while on their literature 
and science he is nearly silent. These are great 
objections to the work, which may be called a 
history of Anglo-Saxon wars and government 
rather than of Anglo-Saxon institutions. We 
have even no account (none at least systematic 
or worthy of the name) of the social condition 
of our ancestors,—-the most interesting part of 
an historian’s duty. There is a chapter indeed, 
with this title (the last of vol. ii.), but it isa 
misnomer, —little evidence of that condition 
being adduced beyond the details of political and 
judicial organization. 

From this statement, any reader will probably 
agree with us, that this work, elaborate as it is 
in one or two branches, is very imperfect. 
Even if the serious defects to which we have 
alluded did not exist ;—if it were full and perfect 
in the important departments which we have 
indicated,—it would not supersede Turner. If 
in addition it had all Mr. Turner's varied in- 
formation, and left nothing in this respect to be 
desired, it would never be able to compete with 
the attractive narrative of Lingard. In its general 
plan, it resembles Palgrave more than either of 
those writers; but it wants Palgrave’s natural 
arrangement, lucidity, and illustrative manner, 
Yet with all these imperfections (which are 
nearly as many as can well attach to any 





work) this “ History” is an extraordinary pro- 
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duction. In what it does execute, it is very 
complete. The industry which it exhibits is 
great; and it has accumulated for the author so 
many facts, that unlike writers who take the 
old stock collection as it has been left by Rapin 
and Carte, he hardly knows how to compress 
them into his limits. 

From these general observations, we pass to 
afew, and but afew, of such isolated peculiarities 
as have struck us in the perusal of these volumes. 
We commence with a kind of introductory 
chapter, ‘ Britain under the Romans.’ 

“The Anglo-Saxons and Northmen,” we are 
told, ‘‘ brought no poetic store from their ancient 
home to their new country.”’ On this strange 
assertion the translator has the following note : 
—‘ May not an instance to the contrary pos- 
sibly exist in the original Saga of Beowulf?” 
Undoubtedly it may; for Beowulf has neither 
an English nor a Christian origin : it belongs 
to the dark legends of pagan Jutland. But surely 
neither Dr.Lappenberg nor Mr. Thorpe could 
doubt the existence ofa very large body of poetic 
lore among the Saxon and Northern invaders of 
England? No people have been more attached 
to native song; and its abundance is proved 
by Tacitus, Strabo, Possidonius, Lucan, and 
many others. It was interwoven with the 
national mind. 

It was, probably, to avoid giving us offence 
that the author questions the truth of Czsar’s 
relation,—‘‘ That every ten or twelve men of 
near relationship among the ancient Britons pos- 
sessed their wives in common, but that the one 
earliest married was regarded as the father of all 
the children.”” (Either author or translator has 
mistaken Czesar’s meaning :—‘‘ Uxores habent 
deni duodenique inter se communes, et maximi 
fratres cum fratribus, parentesque cum liberis; 
sed, si qui sunt ex his nati, eorum habentur li- 
beri quo primum virgo queque deducta est.” 
‘De Bello Gal.,’ lib. v. cap. 14. The children 
of any one of the women were accounted his 
to whom she was first married.) Why this com- 
munity of wives should be accounted “a mere 
Roman fable,” we are at a loss to conceive. The 
only reason given for its rejection is, “‘ Diodorus 
does not mention this custom.” We might reply, 
—Does he mention some other things to be found 
in Cesar and Tacitus? But this negative objec- 
tion will weigh little against the positive testi- 
mony of so diligent and so accurate an inquirer as 
the former. 

When the pyrrhonism of history is restrained 
within proper bounds, we are always glad to 
welcome it. But there are instances in which 
our author, after the fashion of Niebuhr, is too 
fond of converting facts into mythi. Not the 
least glaring illustration of this spirit is to be found, 
Vol. I. p.78, where the author would insinuate that 
the conquest of Kent by Hengest and Horsa is fit 
rather for the domain of mythology than for that 
of history; and the chief reason for the insinu- 
ation is, that the events of their lives and con- 
quest are comprised in cycles of eight years :— 

“Tf, in considering the cyclic chronology of the 
dominion of the A®scings, we recollect how many 
centuries of history area later work of men, we shall 
be unable wholly to suppress our doubts regarding 
the existence in Kent of the first founder of that 
race. Among the reasons against the historic truth 
of the traditions of Hengest and Horsa, the first that 
presents itself is the extraordinary, and, except in 
poetical tradition, almost unheard-of circumstance, 
of two leaders, at the same time, at the head of a 
band of followers. Beda gives the story of the two 
brothers as a tradition only. Their synonymous 
names are yet more striking, which have been con- 
sidered as bearing allusion to the horse held sacred 
by the Germans, to their military banner, and to the 
white horse, the arms of the county of Kent. The 
poems of the founding of the kingdom of Kent are 
unfortunately, through the early decay of that power, 


irretrievably lost, and there is as little hope of illus- 
trating the traditions from historic narratives as from 
the heroic compositions of the bard or gleeman.” 

To this paragraph Mr. Thorpe justly a a 
that “the circumstance of two brothers being 
joint kings or leaders, and bearing alliterative 
names, is far from unheard of in the annals of 
the North.” As instances, he cites the sons of 
Ragnar, Ingvar and Ubba, and the two kings in 
Rumedal, Herlaug and Hrollaug. Parallel in- 
stances might be adduced from most of the Dan- 
ish and Norwegian chronicles, and (if our me- 
mory does not mislead us) from so accessible a 
book as Saxo-Grammaticus,—certainly from the 
Heimskringla and Langebek. The romances, at 
once so wild and so warlike, respecting Arthur, 
might provoke some doubt as to his existence : 
but to dispute that of the two Jutish leaders, 
against the direct testimony of Gildas and Bede, 
is bold almost to daring. If such testimony is 
to be set aside at the mere pleasure of any scep- 
tical inquirer, farewell at once to nine-tenths of 
the history of the world. It is easy, and some- 
times wise, to doubt : but to reject the evidence 
alike of the conquerors and the conquered ; evi- 
dence not very remote from the period asssigned ; 
and evidence, too, in harmony with internal pro- 
bability, is rash and irrational. It is not diffi- 
cult to foresee, that the extraordinary liberty taken 
with history generally by Voltaire, and with 
Roman history by Niebuhr, will lead to incre- 
dulity in regard to the best attested persons and 
events. The process is natural enough. One 
writer, struck with the real or fancied imcongru- 
ities of a relation, hesitates to receive it, or re- 
ceives it somewhat doubtfully. Another follows; 
and, emboldened by the preceding example, has 
strong doubts on the subject. A third is quite 
sure that the relation is either false or bears a 
very different interpretation. A fourth wonders 
how any writer could have been so credulous as to 
believe aword of it. And thus subsequent writers 
follow in the sheep-track of criticism, until some 
more fortunate searcher into the arcana of anti- 
quity discovers new grounds for the reception of 
the original creed; and he, too, becomes the 
head of a school. 

In what little our author writes of the Anglo- 
Saxon church we can, for the most part, agree 
with him. Thus, he is right in vindicating the 
comparative independence of Rome enjoyed b 
the bishops. Though St. Wilfrid had right, the 
canon law, and the Papal favour on his side, he 
was unable to contend with his enemies; and 
both he and his ecclesiastical master were com- 
pelled to give way. Thus, also, the celibacy 
of the clergy, prior to the age of Dunstan, was 
never wholly enforced; and some canons remain 
which appear to condemn second marriages 
only—thereby implying the validity of the first. 
This, indeed, was to be expected, if, as there is 
reason to infer, Christianity was introduced into 
the island not by Roman, but by Greek ecclesi- 
astics. Again: much of the church service was 
in the vulgar tongue. But of the spirit, the at- 
tainments, the peculiar observances of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, we shall all have abundant means of 
judging, when the numerous homilies promised 
to the public are in our hands. 

Though in general the calm impartiality of 
our author is as evident as itis praiseworthy, there 
are occasions in which he inclines too much on 
one side. Itis so with respect to Dunstan, in 
one or twoevents of that celebrated churchman’s 
life. One relates to the well-known desertion 
by Edwy of a convivial party, the very day of 
his coronation, for the society of Elgiva. Who 
was she? “His wife!” a our modern his- 
torians :—‘‘ His harlot!” cry Dunstan’s bio- 
graphers, who do not hesitate to represent her 
mother in as bad colours as herself. The latter 


really been queen, would she have been kept ata 
distance on such an occasion?—or would she 
have been so severely punished in the sequel? 
The manner in which the unbending churchman 
brought him back, does not argue much for his 
Christian temper: it was outrageously indecent 
In his behalf it may be said, that he was merely 
obeying the orders of his superior, the Arch. 
bishop Odo, and that the youthful excesses of 
the king at such a time demanded some reproof, 
But however guilty or contemptuous his conduct 
towards his thanes, he was still the head of the 
State, and entitled to all the external forms of 
respect. 

We should have observed, that the orthogra- 
phy of proper names in these volumes is pedan- 
tic. Thus, for Edwy, Egbert, Egfrid, dwin, 
we have Eadwig, Ecgbyrht, Ecyfryth, Eadwine, 
and names more uncouth still, if we had patience 
to transcribe them. 

At the close of his preface, Mr. Thorpe says: 
“¢ Should this translation meet with a favourable 
reception, it is my intention, if life be granted 
me, to communicate to English readers the au- 
thor’s ‘ History of England under the Norman 
Kings,’ or to the accession of the House of Plan- 
tagenet. This will be comprised in a single vo- 
lume.” For the reasons already given, we see 
little prospect of a second edition; butif it should 
ever reach one, we should be sorry to see so im- 
portant a portion of our history despatched “ina 
single volume.” The greatest defect of the 
present work is its brevity, and its consequent 
inadequacy to the widely-extended subjects it 
embraces, or we should rather say, ought to em- 
brace. No writer who respects his own fame, 
or the understanding of the public, will attempt 
the history of the Norman dynasty in any such 
limits’as are here announced. One of the most 
important and most stupendous revolutions in 
the political and social condition of a people, 
—the causes which led toit, and its influence on 
posterity,—must not be so treated. 





A Residence at the Court of London, comprising 
Incidents, official and personal, from 1819 to 
1825: amongst the former, Negotiations on 
the Oregon Territory, and other unsettled 
questions between the United States and Great 
Britain. By Richard Rush. Second Series. 
2 vols. Bentley. 

Ir was in 1833 [4th. No. 290], that the first 

part of this work was published. Mr. Rush then 

expressed a doubt whether it would be con- 
tinued; and, contrary to all literary experience, 
though the work was well received by the pub- 
lic, the doubt seemed likely to turn out some- 
thing more than mere words. Here, however, 
is the continuation—but published under special 
circumstances; published because the political 
horizon is just now overcast,—because inter- 
national questions of assumed importance to 
America and England must, ere long, come 
under discussion,—because each nation is ex- 
cited, and therefore little likely to do justice to 
the other—and in the hope that the account 
here given of former negotiations, and of the 
good feeling with which they were conducted, 
may contribute to allay these angry passions. 

These are generous and noble motives, that do 

honour to the man. 

The work is truly what it professes to be, a 
continuation; it is on the same plan as the 
former—political and official discussions, Te 
lieved by social anecdotes. It is a continuation, 
too, in spirit, for it is, as was the former, some- 
what tedious and heavy. The negotiations to 
which it refers have been, for the most part, long 
since decided, and Mr. Rush, who very properly 
confines himself to a somewhat bald outline, 
cannot relieve the tedium of listening to wr 
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tata im nt details about events which have taken 
| she their place in history. The scruples, too, of the 
quel? ntleman have made him honourably cautious 
man and reserved as to what he saw or heard in the 
or his intercourse of private life. This, however much 
cent, to be applauded in a writer who is speaking of 
erely ersons now living, or living within our memory, 
Arch- abates equally from the interest and truthfulness 
ses of of the work, and reduces such social descrip- 
proof, tions to mere formalities. However, some few 
nduct passages may amuse the reader. aM 
of the Of no one with whom he was officially asso- 
Tus of ciated, does Mr. Rush speak with higher re- 
spect than of Lord Castlereagh. He refers over 
Logra- and over again to his intercourse with his Lord- 
edan- ship, and to the honour, candour, and liberality 
‘dwin, with which the negotiations were carried on, 
wine, Thus, on the 23rd March 1819, he records— 
tience “The vote of the House of Representatives, re- 
fusing to pass censure on General Jackson, has pro- 
os duced a slight depression in the English funds. ‘The | 
7: apers break out into violent language. Some 
a | ge gant 
of them, in attempting to account for the injustice 
ranted and ferocity with which, as they say, it brands our 
he au- character, insist that it must arise from the existence 
orman of negro slavery among us. The Morning Chronicle, 
Plan- ajournal of déservedly high character with the Whigs, 
zle vo- seems of this opinion, Strange opinion! when the 
we see southern planters in the states where slavery exists 
should as planted by the laws of England, yield to no part 
so im- of our population in solid virtues, and in all the 
| “ina elements which go to make up that high character 
of the | —thegentleman. That Washington was the growth 
equent of our southern soil, ought, of itself, to save it from 
: such inconsiderate denunciations. March 25. News 
jects It | srrives of the cession of the Floridas by Spain to the 
toem- United States. The English papers raise a clamor, 
| fame, } charging ambition and rapacity upon the United 
ittempt | States. They say nothing of the acquisitions which 
ry such | England has been making in all parts of the globe, 
ie most | by her arms or policy, since the days of Elizabeth 
ions in | and Cromwell. Even if we were to show some tinc- 
people, ture of this quality, still, as her own children, dis- 
enceon | posed to act in her own spirit, her journalists might 
make allowances ; but, in fact, we acquire Florida 
by fair treaty; we give Spain the quid pro quo to the 
$4 uttermost farthing ; and the last thing that I antici- 
prising | pateis complaint from a mind like Lord Castlereagh’s. 
1819 to | Soexpressing myself of Lord Castlereagh, I will go 
ions on | farther. In the preceding volume of this work I 
nsettled | have borne testimony to what I believe to have been 
1 Great | the liberal views of this Foreign Secretary of England 
Series, | i regard to the relations between our two countries; 
and I now desire to do it again, on authentic grounds. 
The convention of last October produced complaint 
he first among portions of the people, both of England and 
ish then | the United States; as is apt to be the case after all 
be con- | treaties between ambitious nations approaching, in 
erience, | any points, to rivalry. ‘There were parts of the con- 
he pub- | vention not relished on our side; and those who were 
t some- } Iterested in the British North American fisheries, 
owever, | ‘lamored exceedingly at the article about the fisher- 
r special } 1s alleging that England had surrendered everything 
political to the United States. ‘They even asked pecuniary 
> inte indemnification from the English Government for 
to what it had givenup. Lord Castlereagh, in alluding 
ance tothese clamors, said to me, that his Government 
By come was unmoved by them; and that he thought it of less 
1 18 €X- | moment which of the parties gained a little more or 
istice 10 } lost a little more by the compact, than that so difficult 
account | a point should be adjusted, and the harmony of the 
1 of the two countries, so far, be made secure; adding his 
nducted, } ‘lief, on full examination, that each party had 
passions. gained every substantial advantage needed. This 
‘that do | "4 true wisdom. I did not fail to communicate 
hissentimentsto my Government. Out-door clamor 
—— is little aware of the difficulties which Governments 
he often experience in arranging clashing interests be- 
) as Me T tween great nations; and too little inclined to ask, 
ons, Te | whether it is not better, sometimes, for each to abate 
inuation, } @ little, than determine to face all the consequences 
r, some ofstanding out too stify on ground taken at first.” 
ations 1 On another occasion Lord Castlereagh ob- 
art, long | served 
properly “Let us strive so to regulate our intercourse in 
outline, } all respects, as that each nation may be able to do its 
z to ult } utmost towards making the other rich and happy.” 
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Would that all negotiations were left to such 
men, or men agreeing in such principles. There 
was a like clamour about the more and the 
less in the Ashburton treaty. The answer by the 
negotiators might have been the same :—it is of 
less moment which of the parties gained a little 
more or lost a little more, so that the harmony 
of the countries was made secure. 

We may as well follow up this passage with a 
speculation on English dinner parties, suggested 
| by one at Foot’s Cray, Lord Castlereagh’s coun- 
| try seat :— 
| “It was now ten o'clock. 





Our carriages were all 
in waiting, the night was fine, the road good, and we 
got back to town at midnight from this agreeable 
| dinner-party ; a delightful form of society of which 

the English are chiefly fond, and all the unwritten 
arcana of which they understand ; a form of socicty 
where restraint and ease go hand in hand, to unite 
the pleasures of conversation in its lighter spheres 
with the rational enjoyments of the table, heighten. 
ing and refining both ; and where, as the condition 
of the conversation being general, there must be a 
disciplined forbearance, under the golden requisition 
of which none talk too much. This, indeed, points 
| to a high state of manners; and what training to 
| produce it! How often have the young and un- 
| practised held back, where all are listening while 
| only one speaks, lest they should fail in the apt 
| thought and proper expression of it! ‘These are 
| Sensibilities, this the kind of culture, out of which 
| such society grows, until at last, as the effect of 
both, it becomes an unconstrained and natural scene, 
where there is no jarring, blended with one of intel- 
lectual accomplishments and grace; a scene, not for 
| conflict of minds, not for bending the bow of Ulysses, 
but for easy colloquy and reciprocal pleasure ; where 
the strife is that of concession, if there be any strife; 
where some minds, to be sure, will be superior to 
others; some able to sparkle and others not; but 
none struggling for mastery, or breathing a conten- 
tious spirit; where wit itself must be as the lightning 
of a summer's evening, diffusing gleams which never 
burn. To reconcile with all these restraints mental 
enjoyments in a sphere peculiarly its own and 
eminently delightful, isthe end aimed at, and are 
the general characteristics of dinner-parties in Eng- 
land in their enlightened and polished circles.” 


An anecdote told at this dinner is too good to 
be passed over :— 

“It was mentioned, that two of the servants of the 
Persian Ambassador having offended him lately in 
London, he applied to the British Government for 
permission to cut off their heads. On learning that 
it could not be granted, he gravely remonstrated ! 
In the sequel, he was ill able to comprehend how 
the laws of England could deny his request. Find- 
ing, however, that his hands were tied up, he told his 
servants, ‘it was all one; they must consider their heads 
as being off, for off they would come when he got them 
back to Persia!’” 








Other anecdotes were picked up at these din- 
ners which are occasionally worth recording. 
The following is proof how secrets are kept— 
even where secrecy is officially promised, as it 
always has been with respect to the property 
tax :— 

“T sat between the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Lord Lynedoch. Speaking of the property-tax, 
the former mentioned that the four largest incomes 
in the kingdom, as returned under it while in opera- 
tion, were those of the Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl Grosvenor, the Marquis of Stafford, and the 
Earl of Bridgewater ; these, he said, were the richest 
Peers in England, and there were no Commoners 
whose incomes were returned as large. They each 
went beyond one hundred thousand pounds, clear of 
everything. Many incomes among the Peers, and 
several among Commoners of large landed estates, 
approached these in amount; but none came up to 
them, according to the official returns.” 

When dining with the Duke of Sussex, cards 
were spoken of, on which his Royal Highness 
observed— 

“ The division and numbers of the pack were sup- 





posed to have had a connexion among the Egyptians 





(he gave cards that antiquity) with astronomical 
science. First, the fifty-two composing the pack, 
answered to the weeks of the year; next, thirteen 
of a kind agreed with the fourth part of the year, 
divided into weeks ; then again, four different kinds, 
answered to the four seasons ; and, lastly, by counting 
up from the ace to ten, then counting the knave as 
eleven, the queen as twelve, and the king as thirteen, 
you getninety-one. Four ninety-ones give you three 
hundred and sixty-four, the number of days, accord- 
ing to some calculations, in the year.” 

At Mr. (now Sir Robert) Inglis’s, Mr. Rush 
met Mr. Wilberforce, and the conversation gives 
rise to some sensible remarks :— 

“ The evening was rich in topics, in which all took 
part as the wine went round, or rather as it seemed 
forgotten. Johnson’s life and character among them; 
and I might have been surprised to learn that Mr. 
Wilberforce knew nothing of Johnson personally, 
although they were contemporary, if I had not 
remarked since being in England, how separate as a 
class their public and parliamentary men, however 
literary, as well as private persons who are literary, 
are from the class of authors. The cause becomes 
obvious when you get a close view of the multiplied 
sub-divisions of society in London. English states- 
men and orators, and men of literary attainments in 
that large class where permanent fortunes are pos- 
sessed, pursue literature as an accomplishment, To 
some of the former, it is the necessary auxiliary of 
public life; strength alone, in the vast competition 
of strong minds, not being sufficient without some- 
thing to give it polish. To the mere men of fortune, 
literature becomes, very largely, the needful orna- 
ment of private life, so many persons having perma- 
nent wealth, that it disappears, as a title by itself, to 
distinction; whilst the professional author pursues 
literature as a profession. A more marked illustra- 
tion of the separation of the two classes could not 
easily be selected perhaps, than that such a man as 
Mr. Wilberforce should never have met Dr. Johnson, 
both being social in their habits. Johnson, it is 
true, being in advanced life, (though he was still in 
full fame, writing his Lives of the Poets,) and Wil- 
berforce in early life; at which epoch to each it 
was, that they were contemporary. Their political 
creed was also much the same. There is doubtless 
more of approximation now between these two classesin 
England, than in Johnson’s time,and prior to his time. 
Their still nearer approach might improve authors 
in their intercourse with the world, and strengthen 
literature and science in the circles of influence and 
power; each class lending aid to the other, as in all 
intercourses among the enlightened.” 


On one occasion, when dining with the Duke 
of Wellington— 


The Duke “remarked thatthe British army was the 
most expensive in Europe, and the Dutch next. 
General Moreau was spoken of, who fell at Dresden. 
I said that when he was in the United States, I had 
once passed an evening in his company; and that he 
spoke of his sensations of delight on gaining his first 
victory, saying that he then ‘felt on a level with his 
profession.” The Duke remarked, that were he to 
speak of his feelings when it had been his fortune to 
gain a battle, he would say that they had generally 
been painfal ; for there was grief for those who had 
fallen ; and next, it imposed instantly the necessity 
of doing more, as no commander could remain quiet 
after victory; a larger view open to him, often causing 
anxiety from the difficulties to be overcome for in- 
suring further advantages. I said that it was a remark 
of Moreau’s, made on the same occasion, that the 
fault with most commanders, however brave, was 
backwardness in taking the last step to bring ona 
battle, especially when armies were large, arising 
from deep moral anxiety ; and, after all, the uncer- 
tainties of the issue. The Duke said it was a just 
remark, The Archduke Charles of Austria being 
spoken of, the Duke repeated in effect what I had 
heard him say to my distinguished countryman, 
General Harper, of Maryland—namely, that he 
probably had more military science than any of the 
generals of Europe contemporary with him. The 
conversation proceeding, the Duke remarked, in this 
connexion, that a general might stand too much 
upon the rules of science while an engagement was 
going on; there could not be too much attention to 
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them in all his arrangements beforehand, he said ; 
but the battle once begun ‘the main thing to think 
of was hard fighting.’ ”’ 


At a dinner at the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
the conversation turned on the House of Com- 
mons :— 

“ Alluding to the style of speaking in the House of 
Commons, Sir J. Mackintosh characterised it by 
saying, that ‘the true light in which to consider it, 
was as animated conversation on public business :? and 
he added, that it was ‘ rare for any speech to succeed 
in that body which was raised on any other basis.’” 

This was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Can- 
ning :— 

“T mention to him Sir James Mackintosh’s re- 
mark ; he accedes to it; says it is true as a general 
rule, that their speaking must take conversation as its 
basis, rather than anything studied, or stately. The 
House was a busines:-doing body, and the speaking 
must conform to its character: it was jealous of 
ornament in debate, which, if it came at ail, must 
come as without consciousness. There ‘must be 
method also; but this should be felt in the effect, 
rather than seen in the manner; no formal divisions, 
set exordiums or perorations, as the old rhetoricians 
taught, would do. First, and last, and everywhere, 
you must aim at reasoning; and if you could be 
eloquent, you might at any time, but not at an ap- 
pointed time. ‘To this effect he expressed himself, 
though I do injustice to his language. Foremost as 
a speaker in the House of Commons for his day, 
perhaps in its most brilliant sphere of oratory, I 
listened with interest whilst such a master casually 
alluded to its rules. I spoke of the House of Lords; 
remarking, that in that body, indeed, I had antici- 
pated a style of speaking somewhat more like con- 
versation, not only from its fewer numbers, but com- 
ponent materials; but that, to my observation, as 
yet its oratory seemed rather elaborate and ambitious, 
with much that would seem to indicate painstaking, 
in a degree beyond that which I had witnessed in 
the House of Commons. He acquiesced ; but added, 
that some of its chief speakers had been formed in 
the House of Commons. I replied, that perhaps 
that might account for what had also struck me so 
far, in listening to the debates of cach House— 
namely, that the average speaking among the Peers 
was best. He agreed to it, as a present fact; re- 
marking, that another reason perhaps was, that the 
House of Peers, for its numbers, was better stocked 
with men thoroughly educated.” 

There is a brief passage from the account of 
a visit to Holkham during the celebrated “ sheep 
shearing,” as it was called :— 

“Of the social seene which goes hand in hand 
with it all, I hardly dare trust myself to speak, lest 
I should seem to exaggerate. The number of Mr. 
Coke’s guests, meaning those lodged at his mansion, 
was, I believe, about fifty, comprehending those I 
have named and others, as I could scarcely know all 
in a visit of a week. But his friends and neighbours 
of the county of Norfolk, and other country gentle- 
men and visitors from parts of England farther off, 
arriving every morning after breakfast in carriages 
or on horseback during the continuance of the scene 
under invitations from Mr. Coke to be present at it 
and stay to dinner, amounted to about six hundred 
each day. On the second day I was informed that, 
including the home guests, covers were laid down for 
six hundred and fifty. All were comfortably accom- 
modated, and fared sumptuously. Holkham House 
covers an acre of ground. Looking at it on one of 
the mornings with the Duke of Bedford and others, 
and viewing its imposing centre, from which proceed 
four wings connected by corridors, the general con- 
jecture seemed to be that such an edifice could 
scarcely be built at the present day for Jess than half 
a million of pounds sterling. It was built, I under- 
stood, in the middle or early part of last century, by 
Lord Leicester, who was many years in Italy, where 
he studied the models upon which, after his return 
to England, it was erected. Of the furniture in such 
a mansion, the paintings, tapestry, mirrors, rural 

ornaments, and all else, it need but be said that it is 
adapted to the mansion. The library, of many 
thousand volumes, is a treasure. * * Of the manner 
in which Mr. Coke dispensed the hospitalities of the 
week, it would be impossible to say too much. All 





received from him the greatest attention and kind- 
ness. His landed property in Norfolk comprehends, 
I understood, more than thirty thousand acres, and 
he has estates in other parts of England. His in- 
come from the whole is rated, I believe, at 60,0002. 
sterling a year, going higher when agricultural prices 
are high. On one of the days we were shown through 
all the offices of the basement story of the house, 
and taken into the cellars. The latter were filled 
with the abundant and various stores and wines to 
have been expected at a country homestead in 
England, long the seat of that species of hospitality 
where it would be hard to decide whether the eye is 
most struck with what is munificent, or the heart 
with what is kind. I had reason to know that, at 
Christmas and other seasons devoted to country fes- 
tivities in England, although Holkham House was not 
indeed filled as I lately saw it, its hospitalities were 
bravely kept up. Mr. Blakie, the steward of Mr. 
Coke, informed us that the annual cost of malt liquors 
used for the entire Holkham establishment, including 
the working people out of doors, as well as servants 
of the household, was 3000/7.” 

We shall conclude with a dinner at Gloucester 
Lodge, then the residence of Mr. Canning :— 

“Tt would not have been easy to assemble a com- 
pany better fitted to make a dinner party agreeable, 
or to have brought them together ata better moment. 
Parliament having just risen, Mr. Canning, and his 
two colleagues of the cabinet, Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Robinson, seemed like birds let out of a cage. 
There was much small talk, some of it very sprightly. 
Ten o'clock arriving, with little disposition to rise 
from table, Mr. Canning proposed that we should 
play * Twenty Questions.’ This was new to me and 
the other members of the diplomatic corps present, 
though we had all been a good while in England. 
The game consisted in endeavours to find out your 
thoughts by asking twenty questions. The questions 
were to be put plainly, though in the alternative if 
desired ; the answers to be also plain and direct. 
The object of your thoughts not to be an abstract 
idea, or anything so occult, or scientific, or technical, 
as not to be supposed to enter. into the knowledge of 
the company ; but something well known to the pre- 
sent day, or to general history. It might be any name 
of renown, ancient or modern, man or woman; or 
any work or memorial of art well known, but not a 
mere event, as a battle, for instance. These were men- 
tioned asamong the general rules of the game, serving 
to denote its character. It was agreed that Mr. Can- 
ning, assisted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who sat next to him, should put the questions ; and 
that I, assisted by Lord Granville, who sat next to 
me, should give the answers. Lord Granville and 
myself were, consequently, to have the thought or 
secret in common; and it was well understood, that 
the discovery of it, if made, was to be the fair result 
of mental inference from the questions and answers, 
not of signs passing, or hocus pocus of any descrip- 
tion. With these as the preliminaries, and the parties 
sitting face to face, on opposite sides of the table, 
we began the battle. 

“First question (by Mr. Canning).—Does what 
you have thought of belong to the animal or vege- 
table kingdom? Answer—To the vegetable. 

“ Second question.—Is it manufactured, or unman- 
ufactured 2 Manufactured. 

“ Third.—Ts it a solid or a liquid? A solid. [How 
could it be a liquid, said one of the company, slyly, 
unless vegetable soup !] 

“ Fourth.—Is it a thing entire in itself, or in parts? 
Entire. 

“ Fifth._Is it for private use or public? Public. 

“Sixth._-Does it exist in England, or out of it? 
In England. 

“ Seventh.—lIs it single, or are tire others of the 
same kind? Single. 

“ Fighth.—Is it historical, or only existent at pre- 
sent? Both. 

“ Ninth.—For ornament or use? Both. 

“ Tenth.—Has it any connexion with the person 
of the King? No. 

“ Eleventh.—Is it carried, or does it support itself? 
The former. 

“ Twelfth.—Does it pass by succession ? [Neither 
Lord Granville nor myself being quite certain on 
this point, the question was not answered ; but, as it 
was thought that the very hesitation to answer might 





serve to shed light upon the secret, it was agreed that 
the question should be counted as one, in the progress 
of the game. ] 

oO it used at the coronation ? 

“ Fourteenth.—In the Hall or Abbey ? Probably 
in both: certainly in the Hall. 

“ Fifteenth. Does it belong specially to the cere. 
mony of the coronation, or is it used at other times? 
It is used at other times. 

“Sixteenth.—Is it exclusively of a vegetable na. 
ture, or is it not, in some parts, a compound of q 
vegetable and a mineral? Exclusively of a vege- 
table nature. 

“ Seventeenth. What is its shape? [This ques. 
tion was objected to as too particular ; and the com. 
pany inclining to think so, it was withdrawn; but 
Mr. Canning saying it would be hard upon him to 
count it, as it was withdrawn, the decision was jn 
his favour on that point, and it was not counted. ] 

“Seventeenth (repeated). —Is it decorated or 
simple? [We made a stand against this question 
also, as too particular; but the company not inelin. 
ing to sustain us this time, I had to answer it, and 
said that it was simple.] 

“ Eighteenth.—Is it used in the ordinary ceremo- 
nial of the House of Commons, or House of Lords? 
No. 

“ Nineteenth.—Is it ever used by either House? 
No. 

“ Twentieth.—Is it generally stationary or moy- 
able? Movable. The whole number of questions 
being now exhausted, there was a dead pause. The 
interest had gone on increasing as the game advanced, 
until, coming to the last question, it grew to be like 
neck-and-neck at the close of arace. Mr, Canning 
was evidently under concern lest he should be foiled, 
as by the law of the game he would have been, if he 
had not now solved the enigma. He sat silent fora 
minute or two; then, rolling his rich eye about, and 
with his countenance a little anxious, and in an accent 
by no means over-confident, he exclaimed, ‘ I think 
it must be the wand of the Lord High-Steward!’ 
And it was—EvEN so. This wand is a long, plain, 
white staff, not much thicker than your middle 
finger, and, as such, justifies all the answers given. 
In answering the ninth question, Lord Granville and 
I, who conferred together in a whisper as to all an- 
swers not at once obvious, remembered that some 
quaint old English writers say that the Lord High- 
Steward carried his staff to beat off intruders from 
his Majesty’s treasury! When at the twelfth, Mr. 
Canning illustrated the nature of his question by re- 
ferring to the rod of the Lord Chamberlain, which he 
said did not pass by succession, each new incumbent 
procuring, as he supposed, a new one for himself, I 
said that it was not the Lord Chamberlain’s rod ; but 
the very mention of this was ‘ burning,’ as chil- 
dren say when they play hide-and-seek ; and in an- 
swering that it was not, I had to take care of my 
emphasis. The questions were not put in the rapid 
manner in which they will be read; but sometimes 
after considerable intervals, not of silence—for they 
were enlivened by occasional remarks thrown in by 
the company, all of whom grew intent upon the pas- 
time as it advanced, though Mr. Canning alone put 
the questions, and I alone gave out the answers. It 
lasted upwards of an hour, the wine ceasing to go 
round. On Mr. Canning’s success, for it was touch- 
and-go with him, there was a burst of approbation, we 
of the diplomatic corps saying, that we must be very 
careful not to let him ask us too many questions at 
the Foreign Office, lest he should find out every secret 
that we had!” 





The Falls, Lakes, and Mountains, of North Wales. 
By Louisa Stuart Costello. With illustrations. 
&e. Longman & Co. F 

Tue breaking out of the sunshine so long waited 

for, so severely wanted, has made this volume, 

laid by on our table, fly open. Who could bear 
the thoughts of a summer tour during the 
oisonous winds and gloomy rains of “the merry 

May” just gathered to her mothers :—when the 

foreign post brought us tales of ice in the ditches 

in North Germany, and snow in the hollows of 
the South of France?—Now, however, that tongs 
and poker are reared up, sentinel-wise, togu 
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thesinecure grates, knapsacks are dusted, guide- 
books taken off their shelves, and light garments 
rummaged out :—there is no cabining of the 
desires within the bounds of Hyde Park and 
the Horticultural Gardens !—especiall y. when 
so pleasant a@ temptress as Miss Costello invites 
ys northward to look at the Eagle Tower, Car- 
narvon—St. Winifred’s Well—The Fall of the 
Swallow—the Pass of Beddgelert, and we know 
not what beside. 

We are bidden to commence our ramble from 
the quaint old city of Chester—and to close it 
at Shrewsbury. To trace its progress, station by 
station, is less needful than when we accompanied 
ourauthoressamong‘ The Bocagesand the Vines,’ 
since the names of the several places are familiar 
toevery ear. Miss Costel’» is diligent in her col- 
lection of legends, and paints landscape, as all 
the world knows, well: vide her picture of 
Bidelwyddan, near St. Asaph. Here, by the 
way, a poetess might not ungracefully have 
given a page to poor Mrs. Hemans, who spent 
the happiest years of her gathering-time near 
thatcathedral town. Miss Costello is a little more 
liberal to Mrs. Piozzi, and “the agreeable and 
accomplished companion for whose sake she 
offended and abandoned her severe admirer, 
Dr. Johnson’’—when she comes to Brynbella, 
ci-devant Bach-e-graig. Nor does she forget, at 
a much latter period of her book, to devote a 
paragraph to the eccentric ladies of Llangollen 
Vale. Butin her reminiscences—no less than in 
her speculations on the people and manners of 
The Principality—her tone is sometimes too apt 
to be what Nollekens called “scorny.” She 
takes too much for granted with regard to Welsh 
poetry and Welsh music, when she credits the 
latter with only ‘‘a few good airs,” and asserts 
“that these have been carefully collected, and 
enjoy a certain popularity, while a host of 
others are known only to be passed over in 
silence as destitute of grace or taste.’’ This 
assertion assumes far too wide asweep. It is 
not many weeks since the examination of Miss 
Williams's collection [ante, p. 251] gave us oc- 
casion to remark how large a body of beautiful 
tunes had escaped the Olives and the Parrys, 
who formerly published the Welsh Melodies. 
We believe too, that the Lady of Aberpergwm 
would defend the poets, whether of North or 
South Wales, against the character of barren- 
ness and insignificance here bestowed on their 
efforts. The remembrance of Chaucer's con- 
temporary, “the Demetian Nightingale” Davyth 
ap Gwilym [vide 4th. No. 366], ought to have 
charmed the translatress of ‘The Early Poetry 
of France’ and the ‘Rose Garden of Persia’ 
into a forbearance with the more rustic verse of 
“Hob y Deri dando.” Had she searched, 
too, she need not have recurred to the four- 
teenth century, to find popular songs of Wales 
worthy of her attention: at all events, if 
the possession of such a modernizer as Moore 
(s0 runs her argument) is required to sub- 
santiate the claims of a picturesque local 
literature, what becomes of her friends the 
Bretons, and the Provencals ?—We are obliged 
‘o point to this imperfect logic and imperfect 
liberality, because it is precisely calculated to 
produce the most impression when circulated 
through the popular, but somewhat superficial, 
pages of a vade-mecum. 

Then, too, we feel bound to notice another 
passage, in which a graver question is ‘‘ tapped,” 
& Horace Walpole would say, somewhat too 
sharply, and closed somewhat too oracularly :-— 

“There is no attachment between landlord and 
tenant existing amongst the Welsh, no respect or 
love towards the owner of the soil—that feeling is, 
long since, worn out, and its absence is very striking 
parts of the country where profuse liberality has 
injured a once magnificent estate. No recollection of 


former benefits causes a tender indulgence towards 
the present, comparatively impoverished landlord, 
and no kind feeling betrays itself in his defence, if 
harshly named. In England, even now, this is not 
the case in the country, and it must be allowed, that 
the generous and grateful regard generally shown 
towards the head of an old family, in his own neigh- 
bourhood, is most agreeable to witness: in spite of 
democrats and designers, the English, it is to be 
hoped, still keep their noble character of indepen- 
dence and affectionate attachment to those who em- 
ploy them: but in Wales the hosts of dissenting 
preachers to whom they willingly listen, and who 
teach them to despise all who are above them, and 
are supposed not to be as godly as themselves, added 
to the numerous Chartist publications published in 
Welsh, eagerly devoured by the ignorant population, 
have subverted all good, and left the people alive to 
gain alone. They are, however, in regard to stran- 
gers, strictly honest, exceedingly civil, and attentive, 
and rarely give occasion for complaint. This we 
found throughout our journey, though we seldom 
heard any praises bestowed on them by their coun- 
trymen. In the wildest parts of the mountains the 
people are said to be very dirty and slovenly, sullen, 
and unwilling to oblige; but as they speak only 
Welsh, and few travellers give themselves the trouble 
to learn their language, the supposed incivility com- 
plained of may arise from other causes. In the towns 
and villages carelessness is sufficiently apparent if 
not actual want of cleanly habits; the streets are 
always infested with pigs, and a dung-heap is gene- 
rally exhibited at the door, as unseemly as in any 
French town: but no one can accuse the Welsh of 
neglecting the outward appearance of their houses, 
for their devotion to whitewash is such, that as I 
have before had occasion to remark, both walls and 
roof are often as white as the most profuse application 
of the brush could make them, to the entire destruc- 
tion of the picturesque.” 

We are not quite so sure as our authoress of this 
‘“noattachment,”’ orrather we are sure of the con- 
trary, in the parts of the Principality where we 
have been domesticated. In these, co-existent with 
a looseness of manners and usages, strangely 
bordering upon savagery, the feudal feeling of 
devotion of serf to chief is anything but extinct. 
Both master and servant might possibly be too 
willing, perhaps, to stand by and see the Eng- 
lish settler abused and mystified and cheated, 
to accord with our notions of nice honour; but 
between themselves, we know such _ perfect 
good understanding to subsist as ought to cause 
the cancelling of this wholesale censure in the 
next edition of Miss Costello's Welsh Guide- 
book. One word more. If what she says be ge- 
nerally true, and the old families are not loved 
and respected, what deduction is to be drawn 
from it? Certainly not hers. Are an ignorant 
people to bear all the blame, or “the dissenting 
preachers,” who have circulated imperfect know- 
ledge among them?—or shall we not apportion 
some share of it to the selfishness and supineness 
of the higher classes, who have neglected the 
education of their tenantry, and now wonder 
that they ere no longer superstitiously docile 
and obedient ? 

We should care little for Miss Costello's mis- 
takes as a moralist, if we esteemed her less as 
cicerone. Give her an old ruin to talk about, 
be it the Chapel of Y Ffynn on Fair, or Denbigh 
Castle (the hill whereof she scaled in a coach 
and four!), or Conway, with its harp-shaped 
old town, and she uses her pen like a pencil, 
and her epithets, colour-wise; whisper an old 
legend in her ear, and it shall be transferred to 
her pages with the graceful completeness of a 
miniature romance. One specimen will suffice 
to remind the reader of the truth of a character 
with which he is already familiar. 

On the road from Llanrwst to Conway, 

“The fine mountain of Carnedd Llywelyn was 
conspicuous as we drove along the beautiful road, 
which became steeper and steeper as we proceeded, 
till on a sudden, the clouds clearing away the summit 








of the awful mount of Ereyri, or Snowdon, the great 
monarch of the heights of Wales appeared above all 
others. We were on our way to visit a friend in the 
neighbourhood, who has a house in a fine position, 
above the road to Abergele, commanding a magni- 
ficent sea view. We enjoyed several charming drives 
along and above the shore, and looked again on the 
strange rocks of Cefn yr Ogo, where tradition says a 
witch sits at the furthest extremity anxiously watch- 
ing the heap of gold which she has made her throne: 
no one has ever yet arrived at this extremity, which, 
as the cave reaches all the way to Chester, according 
to received report, will require some resolution to 
find. The mine of limestone is said to be inex- 
haustible, and has probably been worked for ages, 
for here the harassed Britons sought shelter amongst 
the wild and dangerous recesses from their pursuing 
enemies under Hugh Lupus, the great commander of 
Chester; and here, it is said, a great number of them 
perished. The huge vaulted entrance yawns high 
above the foot of the rock, like a cathedral doorway, 
and the eccentric turrets of Gwrjch Castle, dot the 
face of the cliff below as if they were the playthings 
of the giant of the cavern’s children. One of our 
walks led us to the hill on which stand the ruins of 
a manor-house, to which a singular tradition is at- 
tached. There rises, in the midst of mouldering 
walls, a remarkably high chimney, which is sut- 
ficiently un-picturesque, but which is regarded with 
some awe in the neighbourhood, for its fall involves 
the safety of the heir of the property, who will be 
destroyed at the same time that it ceases to tower 
upon that height. The house was formerly the abode 
of Ednifydd Fychan, a celebrated general of the great 
Llywelyn’s. A few ivy-covered windows yet remain, 
through which the wide sea, dotted with vessels, and 
the castellated church of Llandrillo are seen. From 
this Fychan descend the Vaughans and Pughs ot 
Penrhyn Creiddyn, families of note in Wales. There 
is a story told of some former inhabitants of Penrhyn 
singularly confirmed by accident not many years 
since. ‘T'wo sisters and a brother possessed the house 
and estate, but they did not live in harmony, and the 
brother resolved therefore to change the scene and 
travel abroad; before he set out, as he imagined he 
might be absent some years, and felt that he could 
not altogether trust his sisters to recognize his identity 
if time should have wrought much change in his then 
youthful appearance, he resolved to take some pre- 
cautions which should prove his knowledge of the 
premises. His expedient was simple enough, for it 
was to place a needle between one of the joists of 
the ceiling in a small kitchen, and to drive the tooth 
of a harrow into a pear tree in the orchard. He de- 
parted, and year after year passed away, yet he never 
returned: his sisters remained in possession, and 
having little affection for him, were quite content 
that he should leave them undisturbed. At length, 
when they had long ceased to think about their bro- 
ther, they were surprised one day by the arrival of a 
* wretched ragged man,’ who seemed entirely desti- 
tute, was worn and wearied, and to their conster- 
nation proclaimed himself the master of the mansion. 
They heard his tale with indignation, and insisted on 
his being an impostor; he, however, called several 
persons to witness what he could disclose, and pointed 
out the place where the needle was rusted in the 
wood, and the bark of the pear tree had grown over 
the harrow tooth. His asseverations were never- 
theless vain, and the cruel sisters ordered him to be 
ignominiously chastised and driven from the place. 
He retired to the cottage of a peasant near, who had 
no difficulty in recognizing his young master, in spite 
of his altered appearance, and there he remained for 
a time endeavouring to persuade his unnatural rela- 
tions to do him justice. One day he left the cottage, 
and his return was looked for in vain, nor was he ever 
seen from that moment. The sisters retained pos- 
session, but nothing went well with them afterwards ; 
the blood of their brother cried from the ground, and 
it refused to yield its crops: the lightning descended 
and destroyed their stacks, the fruit trees withered, 
and the flowers perished. They were hated and 
avoided, and no one witnessed their death. The 
family became extinct, and the estates were sold. 
The farmer who became possessor, many years after, 
having occasion to build a lime kiln, discovered in a 
fissure of the rock just behind the house, which had 
been carefully filled with earth, a perfect skeleton, 
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which was no doubt that of the unfortunate brother 
of the two murderesses. Another legend of Penrhyn 
Place is of later date. The family of Pugh, who 
then possessed it, were Roman Catholics ; in their 
establishment was a priest, named William Guy, 
who was a gloomy and bigoted man; and, preyed 
upon by his religious enthusiasm, he entered into a 
plan with others to exterminate all the Protestants 
in the parish of Creiddyn, which includes all the dis- 
trict to the east of Conway between the river and the 
sea. Ile carried on his machinations as secretly as 
possible, and it was agreed that a large body of men 
should meet at Penrhyn in the dead of the night, 
and, headed by the priest, should sally forth and 
commence their work of slaughter on their unsus- 
pecting neighbours. A man servant belonging to the 
family at Gloddaith, not far distant, was attached to 
a young girl in the service of Penrhyn, and came 
secretly to visit her while preparations were going on 
for the reception of the band of assassins who had 
been gained by the priest. A quaniity of provisions 
was laid in, and much bustle had been observed by 
him in the house. The lover easily persuaded the 
young girl to tell him her suspicions; and finding 
that some extensive plot was on foot, he hastened 
home and informed his masters of the fact. An ap- 
plication was immediately made to the military in 
the vicinity, a troop of horse procured, and Penrhyn 
Place was invested. ‘The conspirators had, however, 
become alarmed, and none of them were discovered. 
Guy himself was missing, and could not be traced ; 
for he had chosen for his hiding-place a dismal 
cavern, ninety feet below the summit of the steep 
rock called Rhiwleden. Here he remained concealed 
for some time, till one day, as the searchers were 
hovering on the coast in a boat, they observed a light 
smoke issuing from the cave. With great difficulty, 
for it was nearly inaccessible, they gained the spot, 
and there they found the priest in his lair. He was 
executed in a field below the rock, for his guilt was 
clearly proved; and the arms intended to be used 
for the massacre were discovered in a cave which 
communicated with the house. Some years after 
this, the family deserted the unlucky mansion, and 
on examining the few articles left behind, the neigh- 
bours found an old chest, which, on being opened, 
disclosed a withered hand, supposed to have belonged 
to the priest Guy.” 

Perhaps this withered hand may admit of 
another explanation little less picturesque than 
the one given; since similar relics have been 
frequently found :—the last, perhaps, in an old 
wood and mortar manor-house of our acquaint- 
ance in Cheshire, where it was discovered, re- 
cently, in a secret chamber, by a new possessor. 
It was a well-accustomed device of our ancestors, 
when they wished to hide anything, whether 
treasure, or manuscripts, or the entrance to an 
apartment, to have recourse to what they fan- 
tastically called “the hand of glory,” conse- 
crated with some revolting ceremonies. This 
withered hand, then, may have been “the patent 
safety-lock”” of some money or charter chest, 
allowed to remain and moulder there, after its 
spell had been broken, and the objects it had 
been arranged to guard transferred to less 
ghostly keeping. 

A curious old custom, heard of at Nannau, is 
new to us :— 

“ T was told that on occasion of a marriage in a 
great family, in the neighbourhood, the servants of 
the establishment were literally worn out with con- 
stant attendance on the country people, who con- 
tinued for more than three weeks to arrive at the 
house, with offerings to the bride and bridegroom. 
These consisted of poultry, eggs, pigs, tea, sugar, and 
all kinds of eatables, till there was scarcely space left 
to stow away the hecatombs which came pouring in. 
Some persons brought pots, pans, dishes, and other 
household stores, and one peasant woman rode on 
horseback, from a very great distance with an offer- 
ing of pence which it was unmannerly to decline. 
All this host expected a hospitable reception ; and, 
as every day brought them in tribes, those whom they 
came to honour found themselves besieged in their 
dwelling, and unable to obtain any sort of attendance 


whom were English, declared that they could sup- 
port the fatigue no longer, and peremptory orders 
were obliged to be issued that no more offerings were 
to be brought as they would not be received. This 
gave great offence, for not only is it thought right to 
overwhelm their superiors by this sort of attention, 
but a return is duly expected, and some desire of 
gain is mixed up with this apparent friendliness. This 
custom, which is practised at weddings in Brittany, 
is there confined to the lower classes, but in this part 
of Wales extends to persons of rank, who are much 
annoyed by the perseverance of the peasantry in 
keeping it up. The same kind of respect is shown 
at funerals ; but, in those cases, some persons benefit 
by it, as the clergyman, and all those under him, re- 
ceive as their due the money given on these occa- 
sions. From two pence to two sovereigns were pre- 
sented at the funeral of Sir Robert Vaughan, and so 
great a sum collected and so immense a concourse of 
visitors never were known to occur before in the 
country. The young couple, whose marriage gifts 
were so perplexing, became somewhat unpopular in 
their neighbourhood, in consequence of their wish to 
avoid the honour intended them, of being drawn in 
triumph by an assembly of little less than ten thou- 
sand Welsh peasants, from the bridge at the entrance 
of the town, to their residence at a considerable dis- 
tance. When it is considered that most of the zealous 
welcomers of the bride had been regaling on strong 
ale for three days, and that scarcely one of the dense 
mass of shouting individuals was sober, it is not sur- 
prising that the bridegroom should resolutely insist 
on his horses not being taken off, and should drive 
through the crowd without ceremony, really fearing 
for the life of her whom all this riot was meant to 
encourage. Nothing, however, could exceed the rage 
and mortification of the people, when they found 
they were prevented from carrying their plan into 
execution ; in revenge, they all hurried, in a body, 
to the road by which they intended to have dragged 
the carriage, where all the arches of flowers which 
they had erected were mercilessly destroyed, the gar- 
lands thrown into the dirt, and the voice of welcome 
changed into contemptuous invective. The first Sun- 
day the pair appeared at church their carriage was 
pelted, and it was long before the supposed injury 
was forgiven. This tyranny of affection is certainly 
far from agreeable, and the sooner such customs are 
abolished the better.” 

Surely these barbarous testimonials of fealty 
and affection tell for something against Miss 
Costello’s own assurance, that “there is no 
attachment between landlord and tenant exist- 
ing among the Welsh.” 

But we must have done. It will be enough 
further to say, that the book is handsomely 
got up, and liberally illustrated with beautiful 
woodcuts and spirited tinted lithographs. 





Letters of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, se- 
lected from the Recueil des Lettres de Marie 
Stuart, by Prince Labanoff. By William 
Turnbull, Esq. Dolman. 

Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary 
Queen of Scots. Published from the Originals 
and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of 
Europe. By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 

{Fourth Notice.} 
Durine the entire period of Mary’s captivity 
of more than eighteen years, she was inces- 
santly tantalized by a series of negotiations for 
her liberation, which were all broken off on 
one pretence or other, at the moment when 
nothing seemed likely to interfere with their 
ratification. It would be unjust to assert that 
this vacillation and apparent insincerity should 
be attributed to mere jealousy on the part of 

Elizabeth; her legitimacy was inconsistent 

with canon law, and the Catholics, who sub- 

mitted to her as queen de facto, could not con- 
scientiously recognize her as queen de jure. 

Immediately on her accession, Elizabeth had 

formally announced the fact to the papal court, 

and Paul IV. had, as formally, proclaimed her a 

bastard usurper. A fact little noticed, but one 





on themselves. At length the servants, many of 





self felt some scruples on this delicate point, 
One of the first acts of Mary Tudor on com 
to the throne, was to vindicate the fame of rm 
mother, Catherine of Arragon, but Elizabeth 
never sought any revision of the proceed. 
ings against Anne Bullen, and never proposed 
the repeal of the statute by which that unfortu- 
nate lady was degraded from the rank of a queen 
to that of a mistress. No security that the 
Queen of Scots volunteered, could alter these 
simple facts, and Elizabeth felt that she must 
risk her title to the crown, and even her life, go 
soon as her clever rival—and a rival too whore 
son must, under all circumstances, continue 
the line of suecession—had free liberty of action, 
It was unfortunate for Mary that she placed 
herself in the power of Elizabeth ; it was scarcel 
less unfortunate for Elizabeth that she had ob- 
tained possession of her rival’s person. Her 
situation was aptly compared by Castelnau to 
that of the clown in the fable, who held a wolf 
by the ears, exposed to equal danger by the 
attempt to hold the animal and by restoring him 
to freedom. er difficulties and those of Mary, 
were not a little complicated by the intrigues 
of Catherine de Medicis; she had two sons to 
marry, and her great object was to obtain the 
matrimonial crown of England for one of them, 
either by marriage with Elizabeth, the queen 
in possession, or with Mary, the queen in sue- 
cession. Of the two, Catherine, notwithstand- 
ing the difference of religion, would have pre- 
ferred Elizabeth for a daughter-in-law; she 
never forgot that Mary’s position during the 
brief reign of Francis II. had exalted the power 
of the detested Guises, and had deprived her of 
all political influence. Whenever Charles IX,, 
a prince who had generous and even noble im- 
pulses, began to mediate actively in favour of 
the captive Queen of Scots, the English ambas- 
sadors had only to whisper to Catherine, that 
Elizabeth had overcome her reluctance to mar- 
riage, and was willing to listen to the addresses 
of the Duke of Anjou or Alengon. Although 
these flirtations were mere farces, they served 
the purpose of turning aside French intervention, 
especially when they were made to gratify Ca- 
therine’s passion for humbling the house of 
Lorraine. Elizabeth had obtained the know- 
ledge of this secret spring of Catherine's ac- 
tions so early as when Mary was imprisoned in 
Lochleven. Sir Henry Norris, the English 
ambassador in France, sent her an account of 
the reception of the Duke of Chastelherault’s 
a that an army should be sent to Scot- 
and for Mary’s deliverance. The proposal was 
coldly received, and when Monsieur de Martigny 
offered to undertake the task if he could only 
obtain three thousand harquebusiers paid for 
three months, Catherine sharply rebuked him, 
saying ‘‘it was more tyme for him to returne to 
his government, and do good justice, than to talke 
of suche matters, when they had irons enow 
in the fire.” ‘To this communication, the able 
ambassador adds the following comment :— 

“ By this your majestie may perceyve, that not- 
withstanding their great braggs (which are given forth 
for the nones, to astonishe your majestie) they would 
fain serve their turnes with wordes and promises, if 
they mighte, being not well able to departe with 
more, although they vaunte the contrary, and say 
they will send thither out of hande two thousand 
harquebuziers. The Quene mother, I know, loves not 
the Quene of Scotland, and but that she feareth to be 
prevented (anticipated) by your majestie, either 
curtesy or otherwise, nowe in this tyme of her 
(Mary's) neede, she woulde lette her trye it by the 
teeth, for any greate devotion she hathe to procure her 
libertye.” 

Universally regarded as the great hope of the 
Catholic party, Mary might naturally have looked 
for aid to the courts of Rome and Madrid; but 





of significant import, shows that Elizabeth her- 





Ridolfi’s negotiations had disclosed, what many 
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other circumstances strongly confirmed, that the 
tty jealousies of these two courts would ever pre- | 
yent their uniting cordially in any political enter- | 
rise, however important. There have been few 
Popes who have not valued their Italian principa- | 
lity far more highly than theirspiritual supremacy | 
over Christendom; their passions as princes have 
been stronger than their pride as pontiffs; and | 
hence the alienation of a northern kingdom from 
the Church was generally deemed less important 
than the loss of the Marches of Ancona to the | 
State. The Pope and the King of Spain had | 
too many disputes about money and territory to | 
act long together for establishing unity of re- 


on. 

Philip II. was one of those fanatics whom the 
late Cardinal Gonsalvi used to describe as “better | 
Papists than the Pope ;” he was also malignant, | 
envious and jealous of the fame even of his own | 
servants. It was by his yielding to those pas- | 
sions that Christendom lost the benefit of the | 
battle of Lepanto; the renown of his natural | 
brother Don John filled him with alarm, and 
when Pius V. after the defeat of the Turkish 
fleet proposed a Christian league to expel the 
Turks from Europe, Philip refused to engage in 
a confederacy of which the Pope must have 
been the chief and Don John the hero. He 
would not aid Mary unless assured that England 
and Scotland would be ruled by Spanish coun- 
cils, and though many of Mary’s agents would 
doubtless have assented to these conditions, she 
herself would riever have received them with 
favour. 

On the 24th of August 1572 the infamous and | 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew took place | 
in Paris; having in a former number of the 
Atheneum [644] traced the origin and progress | 
of this fearful crime, to which we refer our read- | 
ers, we shall here only examine its consequence | 
to the captive Mary. Twelve days after this 
fearful event, Sandys, Bishop of London, sent | 
to the Lord Treasurer a paper of suggestions | 
“for the safetie of our queene and realme, if 
God will,” and the first of these is “‘ Forthwith | 
to cutte off the Scottish Quene’s head ; ipsa est 
nostri fundi calamitas.”” But while the Right. 
Reverend prelate was thus eager for the murder | 
of an unfortunate woman unconnected with the | 
massacre, he showed himself careful of the’ 
fame of the actual contrivers and perpetrators; | 
for the chief of them (Henry, Duke of Anjou) 
was at this time a suitor for the hand of Eliza- 
beth, and the indulgence of Protestant zeal 
would be rather hazardous if it interfered with 
aroyal flirtation. In the very letter in which 
these suggestions were conveyed he boasts of 
the precautions he had taken to prevent the 
preachers from dwelling too harshly on the 
conduct of the French king and his family :— 

“The citizens of London in these dangerous daies 
had need prudentlie to be dealt withall; the preach- 
es appointed for the crosse, [St. Paul’s Cross, where 
mons were at that time preached in the open air] 
in this vacation are but yonge men, unskillfull in | 
matters political, yet so carried with zeal, that they | 
vill enter into them and poure forth their opinions. 
If the league standeth firme betwixt her Majestie | 
and the French king (as I suppose it dothe) they | 
maye perhappes, being not directed, utter speaches | 
tothe breache thereof; howe that will be lyked of I 
dowte. If I may receave from your lordship some 
tirection or advice herein, I will not fail to direct 
themas well as I can. The Deane of Paule’s and I 
vill first occupie the place, giving example how 
others may followe. Sundrie have requyred a pub- 
lique faste and praier to be had for the confounding 
of these and other cruell enemies of God’s gospell, 

t this T will not consent unto without warrant from 
her Majestie.”* 
Elizabeth was more scrupulous than her ad- | 
‘sers; she shrunk from the odium of assassina- | 
tion, and she could find no pretence for a judicial 














murder. But on the 7th September she sent 
Killegrew to Edinburgh to propose that Mary 
should be delivered up to the Scottish regent on 
condition of her being immediately put to death, 
and of Elizabeth’s name not appearing in the 
transaction. The Earl of Mar shrunk with 
horror from such a proposal, but Morton was 
ready to comply; he demanded, however, the 
presence of an English army, and as this would 
oo compromised Elizabeth in the sight of 
Europe, the negotiation fell to the ground. 
During the five months subsequent to the fatal 
St. Bartholomew, over which these discussions 
extended, Mary was so closely confined that she 
had no means of communicating with her friends, 
and she never seems to have known anything 
of the danger to which she was exposed during 
the interval. The first letter written after the 
precautions of her keepers were relaxed, was 
addressed to the cardinal of Lorraine, and it 
forms too remarkable a contrast to the exhibi- 
tion of episcope! cruelty and royal treachery 
just described, to be omitted :— 
* Sheffield, Dec. Ist, 1572. 

“My good Uncle,—I cannot describe the joy your 
letter of the 12th of November has given me, to 
which for the present I cannot fully reply, because 
I have to answer M. de la Mothe (Fenelon, the 
French ambassador) on some new subjects of sus- 
picion, presented to the queen my good sister, to 
irritate her against me, which I must now write to 
refute ; but at the first opportunity I shall not fail 
to answer and thank you humbly for your kind de- 
monstration of love towards me, and of care for my 
wants. My kind uncle, had I no other proof than 
the joy which your letter has given me, it would 
affect my heart more sensibly than anything that 
could happen. I shall say nothing more than that 
you cannot wish to have one who honours you more, 
and desires more to obey and please you than your 
poor niece. I am particularly grateful for your 
promise about the book of prayers; I beg of you to 
exert yourself to send me a new one, as I asked you 
in my last letter. I know not whether the queen, 
my good sister, has seen your letter; if she had I 
would have been mucl pleased, for no small pains 
are taken, as I believe, to persuade her that you are 
her enemy ; and as I well know the contrary, I 
intreat you to teke cave to perform such good offices 
between the king (of France) and her, that a firm 
friendship may ensue, and that a good opinion of 
you may cause her to have less suspicion of me.” 

It would be tedious to refer to the many delusive 
negotiations by which Mary was kept in constant 
hope of speedy deliverance, her affecting ap- 
peals to Elizabeth’s sense of justice or professions 
of friendship, or her able exposure of the vari- 
ous pretexts devised for protracting her confine- 
ment. On the 380th of May, 1574, the unhappy 
Charles IX. sunk under the remorse which his 
share in the massacre of St. Bartholomew in- 
spired; his brother, Henry, King of Poland, 
Elizabeth’s old suitor, succeeded to the throne, 
and until his return to France, Catharine held 
the regency of the kingdom. During this pe- 
riod, Mary’s hopes of deliverance rapidly de- 
clined, and her desolation was increased by the 

oss of her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
died a little before Henry’s return. She thus 
notices these events in a letter to Fenelon :— 
February 16, 1574. 

“ M. de la Mothe,—I have received your cyphers 
of the 13th and 22nd of January, by which I have 
learned news of deplorable consequence to me, but 
principally the death of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
my beloved uncle; in this calamity I have resolved 
to conform myself to the will of God, as in all the 
other adversities with which He has been pleased to 
visit me. Independent of the natural obligation of 
friendship which we owe to our relations, I hope so 
much from the goodness of the King, my brother, 
and the Queen Dowager, my mother, that they will 
not have less care or consideration of the dangerous 
state in which my son and I are placed, than of the 
late cardinal and the late Duke of Guise and all my 
relations were near them to keep me in their remem- 


| brance. Their past services to me and my family 
| will, I hope, not be forgotten, and for my own part 
| the honour I have received of being so closely allied 
| to them by birth and education leads me to presume 
that neither I nor mine will need any other recom- 
mendation.” 


Henry ITI. having provoked a renewal of the 
civil war in France, had little leisure to attend 
to the affairs of the Queen of Scots, even if 
he had any inclination to show her favour. He, 
however, recommended her case to Castelnau, 
who succeeded Fenelon as ambassador to Eng- 
land, and who always exhibited adeep sympathy 
for her. It is a great loss to history that Cas- 
telnau never completed the sixth book of his 
Memoirs, in which he intended to have given an 
account of his embassies to England and Scot- 
land ; for the memorials he sent to his court on 
the conduct of Mary and Elizabeth are among 
the most able and interesting state-papers of the 
period. In the month of May, 1577, Mary was 
at the baths of Buxton, and was there visited 
by the Earl of Leicester. The strange nature 
of this interview is cleverly described in Mary’s 
letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, dated the 
12th of July, 1577 :— 

“ The principal subject that I have now to com- 
munieate to you is Leicester’s journey to the baths of 
Buxton, where he has been very honourably received 
by my host, Lord Shrewsbury. Many have viewed 
the matter with great jealousy, suspicion and mistrust. 
For my part, after having sounded in the best way 
[ could, I have learned that he has travelled hither 
to discover the intentions of the nobility respecting 
the marriage which he aspires to contract with this 
queen, which everybody believes to have been long 
contracted between them, and of which they them- 
selves speak more freely than may by chance prove 
advantageous. But besides knowing well that I would 
reluctantly consent to such a measure, he has heen 
careful to assure me through a third party as well of 
this queen's affection as of his own, even in regard 
to my claims of succession to the English throne. 
And to please me in this respect he has very coldly 
received the Earl of Huntingdon, his brother-in-law, 
who came hither to visit him, and only allowed him 
to remain half a day. I need not communicate 
many other discourses and proposals to the same pur- 
pose made to me, from which I can only gather that 
Leicester is anxious to maintain and preserve his 
favour in the present reign and to secure it in the 
next; I have only given that faith to his words which 
his dissembling conduct justified. I beg of you to 
tell this to Morgan, Lygon and others who may other- 
wise conceive some mistrust. Lord Burieigh (Cecil), 
having conceived some suspicion of this journey, came 
down toa house he hasin thisneighbourhood, designing 
to proceed onwards to the Baths, and as I believe to 
efface and overturn everything which he apprehends 
that the other, his mortal enemy, can have negotiated 
to his disadvantage, especially in my behalf. But he 
has been countermanded and has not been able to 
obtain leave of absence. Lord Sussex has declared 
openly against Leicester, and threatens to take his 
life by fair means or foul if the Queen refuses to 
permit a duel. There are several in the kingdom 
with the same feelings; factions and parties being so 
violent that foreign princes never had a fairer oppor- 
tunity of securing themselves against the injuries 
which they suffer from these quarters. Such a result 
is infinitely dreaded by the people here, especially if 
peace be concluded here, as they are assured that it 
is in Flanders, suspecting that should there be a cor- 
dial understanding between the Kings of France and 
Spain and that I should be on their side, I could in- 
jure them very much, This makes them court me 
more sedulously than usual and labour to secure my 
friendship. The said Leicester has advised me to 
write in my justification to this queen and give her 
notice if I was in any way sought by Don John of 
Austria without her knowledge and consent; further 
advising me to contrive that the sovereigns of Christ- 
endom should with one accord present a demand for 
my liberation or better treatment, in which latter 
point at the least he trusted that I should succeed, 
My brief reply was that when the Queen would 





manifest her good feeling by facts and kind treatmen’ 
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I would endeavour more and more to satisfy her by 
the same sincerity with which I hav ver conducted 
myself towards her ; but that I had Lee so often de- 
ceived by her promises—especially waen she induced 
me to lay down my arms in Scotland,and knew her 
officers and principal servants to be so badly disposed 
towards me, it was difficult forme to hope better from 
the future than from the past :—that if foreign princes 
felt any resentment for wrongs or injuries, I could 
neither hinder them nor aid them ;—particularly as 
I had been deprived of the means of writing to them, 
and that if this queen wished me so much good 
as he pretended she might accomplish it without 
their intervention, so as to leave me obliged to her 
alone.” 

This interview had no result favourable to 
Mary, as she had herself anticipated; and we 
have again to pass over a long interval before 
we find another conjuncture which excited the 
hopes and exertions of the captive. Morton had 
been publicly accused of having contrived the 
murder of Darnley, and a day was appointed 
for his trial by the States of Scotland. If the 
question of Mary’s guilt or innocence had re- 
mained doubtful, it might have been decided by 
her conduct at this crisis. She supplicated all 
her friends to enforce a full and open investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances. Elizabeth sent 
an army to the frontiers of Scotland to terrify 
the Regency, and save Morton from being 
brought to trial. She at once wrote to the 
archbishop of Glasgow :— 

“T have received information of the imprisonment 
of the Earl of Morton, accused of the murder of the 
late king, my husband, and that this queen has sent 
to my son, one after the other, Randolph, Lord 
Runsden, and Sir Robert Bowes; Lord Huntingdon, 
in the meantime, advancing towards Berwick with 
ten thousand men to invade Scotland, if farther 
proceedings should be taken against Morton. I have 
only to call your attention to the evil designs of the 


of Malta, and here is the Grand Master’s 
reply :— 

“Tllustrious, dear, and well-beloved,—According 
to the memorial lately transmitted to us of the in- 
tentions of his Holiness and his Catholic Majesty, 
having communicated the entire to those whom the 
consequence of the affair justified us in consulting, 
we have found, in the first place, and such is our 
belief, that our hearts, forces, and lives being em- 
ployed in the wars of Ireland would not be less 
engaged in watching and working for the universal 
church and the Christian religion—to which duty 
we are bound before God and man—than our re- 
maining here in this island, to resist the invasion of 
the Turks. We recognize, in all humility, our Holy 
Father as our chief, and his Catholic Majesty as 
sovereign lord of our island, and as the right arm of 
our strength and defence. And, therefore, we shall 
never fail to obey them in everything enjoined us. 
We thank them humbly in all sincerity of heart for 
the protection that it has pleased them to grant our 
college. For, without Spanish aid, we should soon 
be overwhelmed by the barbarians, We yet venture 
to represent, with all reverence to their sovereign 
Highnesses, that our brethren, nurtured in this climate, 
which is warm, and supplied with all the necessaries 
of life, might perhaps find themselves grieved and 
offended by being constrained to live in Ireland, a 
cold, watery country, and in no ways fertile. So that, 
instead of drawing different nations to join in this war, 
by the means of our said brethren, aided by the | 
high consideration of their sovereign Highnesses, 
there may, on the contrary, arise a general disincli- 
nation and dislike for such an undertaking.” 

That such a beggarly corporation as the 
Knights of Malta formed at this period should 
refuse Ireland, when offered to them as a gift, 
may well excite surprise; but the Guises 
showed wisdom in recommending that the 
occupation of that island should be a prelimi- 
nary to any enterprise in England or Scotland. 





queen and those of her council, who formerly cruelly 
treated and persecuted those who were entirely in- 
nocent of the murder, as myself, the Hamiltons, 
and others; and now wish publicly to maintain one 
who has been publicly convicted and found guilty, 
on the evidence of his own handwriting, as one of 
the principal authors of the crime.” 

This fact is one to which we would also call 
attention. Mary, after a captivity of twelve 
years, was still confident in her innocence be- 
coming manifest ; Elizabeth was equally anxious 
to prevent any investigation. Comment upon 
this fact, which we only regard as supple- 
mentary to former evidence, is superfluous. 

About this period a project was formed, which 
Prince Labanoff has been the first to reveal to 
history, but which we trust will receive some 
further developements from those who have an 
opportunity of examining original records. As 
a preliminary to establishing papal influence in 
Northern Europe, it was deemed advisable that 


As a base of operations, and as a secure retreat 
on any temporary reverse, it was absolutely 
| necessary to the success of any enterprise which 
was designed to effect a revolution. The hint 
| given in these letters has led us to investigate 
| the relations between Spain and Ireland at this 


answers. The following note is prefixed to one 
of these deciphered letters now preserved jn 
the British Museum :— 

“ Sir,—Thenclosed letter in cypher is, as we doe 
gesche from the Q of Scottes to the B of Glaseo, 
which hir Majestie would have you to havea special] 
care to decypher. And so not doubting of your 
diligence therein, I comimitt you to God, : 

“From Windsor, the 24th of October, 1582, 

“Fra. Watsincuam, 

“To my very loving friend, Mr. J. Sommers,” 

The letter thus intercepted is an urgent ap- 
peal for assistance to her son from France. One 
of the suggestions she makes is curiously illus- 
trative of the period. She recommends the kin 
of France to threaten that he would dismiss his 
Scottish guard, which was then the chief re- 
source of the cadets of the proud and poor 
nobility, declaring that this menace would bring 
over all the chiefs, through fear of having the 
younger branches thrown back upon them for 
support. At the same time, Mary made a most 
touching appeal to the feelings of Elizabeth, 
entering at full length into all the subjects of 
complaint that Elizabeth had ever urged against 
her, and exposing their want of foundation with 
an earnestness and simplicity which, if not in 
perfect truth, form the best imitation of it that 
the world has ever seen. This noble appeal 
thus commences :— 

Sheffield, Nov. 8, 1582. 

“ Madam,—In consequence of what has come to 
my knowledge of the late conspiracies in Scotland 
against my poor child, having every reason to dread 
the consequences from my own example, it is neces. 
sary that I should employ the small remains of my 
life and strength, to open my heart fully, before my 
death, on my just and lamentable complaints; of 
which I desire that this letter may serve, so long 
as you survive me, for a perpetual testimony and 
burtken on your conscience, as well as for my defence 
to posterity, and for the shame and confusion of those 

who, under your sanction, have so cruelly and un- 
worthily treated me until now, and brought me to 
| the extremity in which Iam placed. But inasmuch 
as their designs, actions, and proceedings, however 
detestable they may have been, have always prevailed 





| period; but their explanation would lead us into 


| a digression quite inconsistent with our limits ; 
and we shall only say, that Philip made the 
same mistake about Ireland, and the facilities 
and importance of its acquisition, that Napoleon 
committed at a much more recent period. 

In the fourteenth year of Mary's imprison- 
ment, her son, the contemptible James VI. of 
Scotland, and I. of England, had attained the 
sixteenth year of his age, and had at least 
;nominally assumed the reins of government. 
To this event the captive queen had eagerly 
looked forward, and she believed that it was her 
pertinacity in asserting, for his sake, her claims 
| to the English succession, that the continuance 








{reland should be given to the Knights of| of her imprisonment was mainly owing. We 
Malta, and that Malta should become a Spanish must refer to Tytler’s ‘ Scotland’ for the history 
garrison ; the Mediterranean, in the opinion of | of the various attempts made by Elizabeth and 
the negotiators, having virtually become aj her ministers to obtain possession of the young 
Spanish lake by the victory of Lepanto. ‘The | king’s person ; and, without quoting a volume, 
archbishop of Glasgow, writing from Paris to, we could not give an adequate notion of the 
the General of the Order of Jesuits, declares | maternal anxiety with which Mary watched 
that the Guises had resolved to sanction no! over her child's fate. In May, 1582, her agents 
enterprise of which the preliminary conquest of | and friends at Paris agreed with the Duke of 
Treland did not form a part, because that island, | Guise, the Papal nuncio, and the Spanish am- 
in case of failure, would be a refuge for the | bassador, that Mary and her son should be 
fugitives from England and Scotland, particu- | associated on the throne of Scotland, to which 
larly for Mary and her son, Prince James. It} she assented; but in the following August, 
may be remarked as curious in this negotiation, | James was seized by the Lords Gowrie, Mar, 
that no one of the parties seems to have thought | and Lindsey, the chiefs of the English faction 
it worth while to inquire how far the transfer of in Scotland, and kept a strict but unacknow- 
sovereignty would have been acceptable to the ledged ward at Stirling. Secretary Walsingham, 
Irish themselves. The Papal Court seems to; the most insidious of Mary’s enemies in thé 
have believed that it was as easy to choose a| English council, contrived to intercept most of 
sovereign for the Irish as the English Court| her letters at this period, and after having 
believed it easy to choose a religion! The offer | deciphered them, sent them to their destination, 





of Ireland was actually made to the Knights | in order to obtain fresh intelligence from their 





with you against my just remonstrances and eandid 
| deportment, and that the power you possess always 
| makes you seem right in the sight of men, I make 

my appeal to the living God, our sole judge, who 
| has established us both equally, and immediately, 

under him for the government of his people. I will 
| invoke him in the extremity of this, my urgent 
| affliction to reward you and ine, when we shall stand 
| before his judgmert seat according to the merits and 
demerits of one towards the other. Remember, 
Madam, that from him we can disguise nothing by 
the subtilties and policies of this world, though my 
enemies under you may conceal from men, and per- 
haps from yourself, their malicious inventions and 
wicked artifices.” . 

The remainder of this letter, occupying twenty 
pages of close print, is written in the same 
vigorous style, and touches on all the points 
which we have already investigated. We learn 
from Mr. Robert Lemon that the whole is Mary's 
autograph, and that the writing is one of the best 
specimens of caligraphy belonging to the period. 
It was the first time that Mary had given vent 
to indignation since her imprisonment; “the 
lioness raged for her whelp;”’ a suspected injury 
to her son exasperated the feelings which long 
years of injury to herself were insufficient to 
awake. That son repaid her with ingratitude; 
he soon recovered his liberty and his power, but 
he bestowed not a thought upon his imprisoned 
mother. 

About the time that the letter to Elizabeth, 
just noticed, was written, the snares of death 
had compassed, and Walsingham held her secure 
in the toils. Some time previous to September 
1583, he had bribed to his service Cherelles, the 
secretary to the French ambassador, Castelnau, 
and as there was no person in whom Mary placed 
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more confidence than Castelnau, to whose 
daughter she was sponsor, the treachery of Che- 
yelles not only made Walsingham cognizant of 
all Mary’s proceedings, but enabled him, in 
some degree, to direct them. Two other trusted 
fiends of Mary and Castelnau were gained by 
the bribes of the English secretary; these were 

William Fowler, who had been in the service of 

the Countess of Lennox, and Archibald Douglas, 
aman of rank and family. Whether Castelnau 
ever discovered the treachery of those whom 
he trusted cannot be ascertained, as he never 

ve to the world the promised sixth volume of 
fis valuable Memoirs, but it may be presumed 
that he did not, as La Laboureur, his editor and 
continuator, says nothing of the matter. Prince 

Labanoff, too, has traced Cherelles’ career, and 
has found that he lived respectably and respected 
at Paris to an age of more than eighty years. 

The first evidence of the treachery of Che- 
relles, is a deciphered copy of Mary’s letter to 
Castelnau, dated September 3, 1583, which is 
in the handwriting of Cherelles, and forms part 
of the Marquis of Salisbury’s collection at Hat- 
field House. ‘To a similar deciphered copy of 
aletter, in which Mary hints to Castelnau that 
he was betrayed by some in whom he confided, 
the following note is appended in the hand- 
writing of Courcelles, the transcriber. It is pro- 
bably addressed to Walsingham :— 

“Thumbly beseech you, Sir, to keep all this as 
secret as possible (which you can very well do), so 
that the ambassador may not discover it in any way; 
I would not, for all the gold in the world, be detected, 
on account of the disgrace in which I should bg 
involved; I should lose not only my character but 
my life, for the which I do not care so much as for 
my character, since everybody must die at some time 
or other.” 

At this time, reports began to%e circulated 
of a criminal intrigue between Mary and the 
Earl of Shrewsbury; they were traced to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury and her children; Mary 
instantly wrote to Castelnau to demand an in- 
vestigation of the calumny, and Elizabeth very 
reluctantly gave her consent. ‘The countess was 
obliged, in the presence of the Queen’s Privy 
Council, to avow the circulation of the slanders, 
and to confess that they were false and unfounded. 
There are obviously some gaps in the cor- 
respondence on this subject, which, however, is 
not one of importance; we must return to the 
treachery of Courcelles, to whom Mary wrote 
the following letter in June, 1584; he was then 
appareptly returning to France :— 

“Courcelles,_The proofs I have received of your 
_ fidelity in this country, gives me an assurance that 
you will attend to my affairs beyond. And having 
recovered this convenience, I have resolved to send 
you the enclosed alphabet (key to a cypher) that I 
may be able to correspond with you, and hear from 
you by these means. So soon as I hear that you 
have received this dispatch, I will send you more 
ample intelligence, and in the meantime I will 
merely charge you to give the enclosed to my cousin, 
Lord Claude Hamilton, and to send me his answer. 
May God have you in his holy keeping. Your good 
friend, Mary.” 

The indorsement on this letter shows what 
was done with the inclosed cipher: it is simply 
“The Q of Seottes to Courcelles,” but it is in the 
handwriting of Philips, whe was employed by 
Walsingham as his official decipherer. Another 
letter to Courcelles of a little later date, will 
how how deeply the traitor was trusted :— 

“As I have before had proof of your good will, to 
the benefit and advantage of my afiairs, by the kind- 
hess and affection you have shown in their manage- 
ment, particularly in the late searches and troubles, 
ol do not wish to fail in testifying to you my sense 
by obligation. I beg of you to show yourself my 
‘Nend more and more, and to write me fully every- 
thing that may come to your knowledge concerning 





Me or my friends in this kingdom ; be assured that 








when opportunity offers, I shall not be a princess 
ungrateful for your trouble, as time will show with 
the help of God, to whose holy keeping I commit 
you.” 

We have now to introduce another traitor, 
Patrick Gray, the eldest son of Lord Gray, who 
had been educated in France, and admitted into 
the confidence of the Duke of Guise, the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and the other friends of Mary 
Stuart. They sent him as their envoy to James 
VI. (the English James I.) whose favour he 
soon acquired, and was employed by him to 
manage his correspondence with his mother and 
his friends in France. The importance of win- 
ning Gray, was shown to Walsingham by the 
deciphered copy of part of a confidential letter 
which Mary addressed to her son’s agent, and 
sent under cover to Castelnau. How this copy 
came into Walsingham’s hands, is sufliciently 
explained in the following letter from Courcelles 
to the worthy secretary :— 

“ Sir,—Here isa demi-folio of the letter which the 
Queen of Scotland has written in cipher to Mr. Gray; 
and in one part as you will see, where the Queen 
warns him to beware of Douglas, because he is, as 
she says, too much at your devotion, which the am- 
bassador did not wish him to see, nevertheless he has 
perceived it, though my lord the ambassador has 
effaced and corrected all that and made me write it 
over again. Now the said Gray, having as I under- 
stand, no one in whom he can confide to decipher 
the said letter, gave it to Douglas, who brought it to 
me to decipher, and I have kept it four or five days. 
If he had not pressed me so hard, and come every day 
to take what I had written, I would have been very glad 
to make a complete copy for you; but I doubt not 
that Douglas has shown you all or at least communi- 
cated the substance of the said letter. The bearer 
(Philips) and I met yesterday, and he asked me if I 


had nothing new, and seeing the long time that I | 


have had no opportunity of rendering you a service, 
I spoke to him of this letter, and told him that I had 
only the last half folio, which he prayed me instantly 
to send you, but which I did not wish to do, as I did 
not think it would be of any use. With respect to 
the ambassador, he has received nothing from that 
quarter (Mary) for a long time. Consider in what I 
may be able to serve you, assuring you that I will 
employ myself as earnestly as I pray God to give 
you, in perfect health, a long and happy life, with 
the accomplishment of all your desires.” 





It has been generally asserted, that Mary | 


about this time provoked the mortal hatred of 
Elizabeth, by sending her a letter impeaching 
her virgin purity in unmeasured terms, and 


| 
| 


giving the Countess of Shrewsbury as the autho- | 


rity for the filthy scandals. That Mary wrote 


| as their letters in my possession prove. 
| is of great importance to me, not so much for the 





of England, I must rejoice with you and my other 
servants at your side of the water, an the assurance 
that she has been pleased to give me, in the last 
negotiations I have treated with her, being the only 
thing I have waited for all these past years, in order 
to be perfectly satisfied. In order on my part to 
deserve her good wiil towards me, and to afford an 
opportunity for speedily arriving at the conclusion of 
a treaty for my liberation, of which I have more hopes 
than ever, and being assured in the mean time of 
good and favourable treatment, | charge you to inform 
my relations and my other friends and servants on 
your side of the Channel, that I entreat them all 
collectively and each individually to depart from all 
practices and negotiations, if any such there be, 
tending to the disturbance of this state; the welfare, 
repose, and preservation of which I prefer to any 
interest or advantage of my own, resolving for the 
future to rest principally on the friendship of the 
Queen my good sister, and to accommodate myself 
to the course of her fortune and affairs, as I trust 
that she on her part will be bound to mine. This 
command is equally applicable to you, that as chief 
of my servants you take heed that nothing should 
intervene contrary to this my determination. Thank 
in my name my brother the King and my mother 
the Queen dowager, for their last favourable dispatch 
and recommendation for my freedom, for theadvance- 
ment of which I pray them to write a little firmly to 
my son, to make him recognize our association here, 
as he has done with them; and they have the more 
opportunity to urge this point in my favour, as they 
have been its authors, and the mediators between us, 
This point 


effect of the said association, as that on it depends 
the continuance of future good will between me and 
my son; and on this difficulty the negotiation for my 
liberation remains suspended, having in all other 
respects happily succeeded, as I shall explain to you 
at full length by the next opportunity, having now 
no more leisure than to pray God, my Lord of Glas- 
gow, to have you in his holy keeping.” 

Whilst Mary, full of hope, was thus employing 
every means in her power to win the favour of 
Elizabeth, Gray was won over by Burleigh and 
Walsingham to defeat the project for associating 
the Queen of Scots with her son as joint sover- 
eigns of Scotland. Early in 1585, James wrote 
to Elizabeth that he had never agreed to any 
association with his mother, and he subsequently 
concluded atreaty with England, in which Mary’s 
name and interests found no place. 

We are now approaching the last act of this 
long tragedy, the complicated scene of artifice 
and treachery, which some call Babington’s and 
some Walsingham’s conspiracy. As this will 
bring some new actors on the stage, we reserve 


such a letter is unquestionable ; the document | its examination for a concluding article. 


still exists in her own hand-writing at Hatfield 
House. Prince Labanoff, however, disbelieves 
the fact of its having ever reached the hand of 
Elizabeth. ‘There are many reasons for suppos- 
ing that Mary never sent this letter, for she wrote 
a month afterwards to Elizabeth on the most 
friendly and conciliating terms, without making 
any reference to a document of such vast impor- 
tance, and likely to produce such fatal con- 
sequences. Mary’s last hope of escape now 
depended upon her son; should he, supported 
by the King of France, refuse to enter into any 
negotiations with England, unless Mary was 
admitted as a party in the treaty, she believed 
that her long imprisonment would be at an end ; 
and to give more assurance of her good faith, 
she sent her formal adhesion to an association 
which had been formed for the defence of the life 
of Elizabeth, in consequence of the discovery of 
some real or pretended plots. A more unequivo- 
cal proof of her sincerity is the following letter 
which she addressed to her most trusted and 
confidential agent, the archbishop of Glasgow: 
“ Wingfield, January 15th, 1585. 

“ My Lord of Glasgow,—One of my chief desires 
in this world having always been to acquire and 
preserve the friendship of my good sister the Queen 
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On the Remedial Influence of Oxygen or Vital Airs 
Nitrous Oxide and other Gases, Electricity and Gal- 
vanism, in restoring the Healthy Functions of the 
Principal Organs of the Body, by J. Evans Riadore, 
M.D. F.L.S.—Weare often called upon to pronounce 
opinion on such works as this, and we do it reluctantly, 
because they oftentimes possess merit, although the 
class to which they belong must be condemned. In 
the medical profession there are two classes of men: 
those who begin quietly and go on so, recommended 
from one patient to another; and those who by writing 
books at once gain the attention of the public, and 
thus make a practice. To the latter class belong the 
greatest ornaments of their profession, as well as 
those who are its disgrace,—the systematizers of the 
accumulated experience of a century, and the pro- 
pounders of the miserable absurdities of homeopathy, 
hydropathy, &c. Between these extremes are found 
a number of respectable men, who for the most part, 
on account of the doubtful position in which their 
works stand, had better not have written at all. The 
work before us is one of this class, There is not 
enough new or original matter to claim theattention 
of the profession, and there is running through it an 
assumption of superior tact and skill on the part of 
the author, which is calculated to mislead the public. 
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The treatment of disease by administering gases is 
not new, and was fully tried by the late Dr. Beddoes 
with the assistance of Sir Humphrey Davy, and ex- 
perience has not justified the hopes with which this 
practice was commenced. Electricity and galvanism 
have also been fully tried, and hitherto their applica- 
tion has failed in affording relief to any great extent. 
It is true that there is just now a mania with regard 
to the application of the latter in the form of galvanic 
rings, but this, like the delusions of the king’s touch, 
magnetic tractors, &c., will fail to relieve, and the 
public will wonder how they could have been fooled 
into the belief that they had derived any benefit from 
their use. If galvanism could be of any service it would 
be in the form applied by Dr. Riadore, but the cases 
he has brought forward are insufficient to establish 
for it any claim to confidence in the treatment of 
disease. In giving the rationale of his treatment the 
author has availed himself extensively of the views 
of Prof. Liebig with regard to animal physiology; 
but great as Liebig’s powers undoubtedly are as a 
chemist, every person ought to be aware that his 
physiological and pathological views are far from 
being satisfactory to those who cultivate these depart- 
ments of science. 


folus. A circular invitation to contribute to the 
History of the Weather.—This treatise bears a strane 
resemblance to the parenthetical preface in Mr. 
Murphy’s first Weather Almanac. The style is equally 
mystical, and the matter far more incomprehensible. 
The author’s seven principles—Hemispherial Weather 
—the Circuit line of Coldness—the Sifiing Cloth— 
the Austral Hemisphere, §c. §c., may have had some 
definite meaning, but it certainly must have been 
lost on the “occasion when the overpoising was so 
great, that the Atmosphere may be said to have been 
quite overset”—tfor not even an infinitesimal quantity 
of either sense or meaning can be detected within the 
141 pages of ‘AZolus.’ 

Poems, by Anastasius Griin.—[ Gedichte, §c.|—The 
name of the author of these poems and of a Com- 
mentary on Schiller’s character and writings, is Count 
Alexander von Auersperg, of Vienna. Though pos- 
sessed of a title, he has gained his popularity as 
writer of political verses for the liberalism of Young 
Germany. We have already stated our opinion of 
the poetical productions of this school [ Athen. Nos. 
875, 879], and the poems of Count Auersperg con- 
firm our assertion, that political interest and the ex- 
ercise of the censorship have given to the verses of 
Herwegh and his compeers a popularity somewhat 
beyond their poetical merits. To treat the interests 
of the present day poetically is a task requiring a 
greater genius than Young Germany can boast, and 
we are inclined to fear that even Freiligrath, who has 
sung so well of ‘ The Sea,’ * The Desert,’ ‘The Death 
of Moses,’ and other unpolitical themes, will fail in 
his attempt to be, at once, a poet and a politician. 
The poet for the present should have a good social 
and popular purpose in his songs; but it should be 
conveyed in a style widely distinct from the vague 
declamation of the political partizan. If he would 
be a poet for the people—let him first show us that 
he understands the people by giving us true stories 
of their life. If German poets would extend their 
names beyond the confines of their Fatherland, they 
should consider what poems foreigners would like to 
read—not trite expressions of sentiments which are 
the same all over the world; not rhyming lectures 
on government, such as may be read, without the 
rhymes, in our newspapers ;—but songs of German 
life and true national character. But we need not 
repeat, for the edification of German poets, what we 
have so often said to the Americans. Our remarks 
are not peculiarly applicable to the productions of 
Count Auersperg; for he, sometimes, approaches 
nearer to the tone of a true popular poetry than Her- 
wegh and others his cotemporaries. Yet he has not 
solved the problem which Theodore Mundt (in his 
‘Literary History’) proposes to the writers of politi- 
cal lyrics,—to leave the poetry of parties and coteries, 
and produce a true “ Volkspoesie”’—poetry for the 
people. We give a few verses which show the poct 
in his unpolitical character :— 

The Penitent. 
There stands a lonely cottage on the shore 
Close by the sea which beats upon its sides;— 
Its frail walls tremble when the billows roar, 


List, the small window on its hinges creaks, 
And, see, the Priestess of the place looks out— 
Flowers on her bosom, faded like her cheeks, 
And others twined her flowing hair about. 
Ifer clouded eyes give but a feeble gleam, 
Like dying tapers that have burn’d all night, 
And, from their sockets, a sickly beam 
Amid the opening morning's golden light. 





Upon the flowers that ‘neath her window stand 
She pours fresh water from her snowy hand:— 

Though from her heart all bloom has died away, 
She would not see her window-flowers decay. 


Then visits she her garden’s flowery bed, 
Wreaths for the day of freshest flowers to bind; 
One chaplet for the Virgin Mary's head, 
‘The other round her own loose tresses twined. 


And now she bends her head and rosy crown, 
Between her pallid hands her face to hide ; 
Like the rose, purple-bosomed, bending down 

Between the neighbour lilies at its side. 


Then o’er the sea she turns her gazing sight, 
And tracks the morning-star’s departed ray, 
Where vanishes the ship’s sail, snowy white, 
Like innocence, so white !—so far away ! 
New Editions.—The first on our list is a remark- 
ably neat and cheap edition of Dr. Lindley’s School 
Botany, with nearly 400 illustrations. —A third of 
The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; or, the Question 
Stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the Church, by J. 
Martineau, a work which enforces the views of the 
rationalists with considerable acumen.—A seventh 
of Mr. Howitt’s History of Priestcraft.—A second of 
Mr. Shaw’s Manual of Electro-Metallurgy.—Cheap 
editions of The Subaltern and of Bracebridge Hall, 
have been published.—Dunlop’s Jlistory of Fiction 
has likewise appeared in one cheap double-columned 
volume.—Mr. Newton’s Familiar Introduction to the 
Science of Astronomy, has arrived at a third and re- 
vised edition.—Mr. Washbourne has published an 
edition of Ellis’s Specimens of the Early English 
Poets, in three handsome volumes, which will de- 
light many a lover of “the pure wells of English 
undefiled."—Mr. J. E. Reade’s Italy also rejoices 
in a new dress, the poem in great part having been 
re-written. “It may,” says the author, “ justly 
be considered in the light of a new work ; and having 
bestowed on it his last revisions, he commits it to 
candour and to time, with that faith, at least, in its 
tendency which alone could have sustained him in 
its production."—A new edition of Mrs. Bray’s novels 
is announced, to be comprised in ten volumes ; the 
first of which, containing The White Hoods, and the 
second De Foix, are published. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Apel’s (H.) Elementary Grammar of the German Language, Part I. 
* Etymology,’ 12mo, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Bridge's (Rev. W.) Works, now first collected, 5 vols. 8vo. 37s. 6d. cl. 

Burton's (J.H.) Law of Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Mercantile Se- 
questration in Scotland, 8vo. Part I. 16s. Part IT. 18s. cl. 

oe ee Things in Common Use, by E. E. Willement, square 
6mo. 3s. cl. 

Comers pees J.H.) Triumph of Evil, a Poem in Eight Cantos, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl. 

Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XXIIT. fe. Svo. 72. cl. 

Collection of Examples in Pure and Mixed Mathematics, by A. Wrig- 
ley and W. H. Johnstone, 8vo. 8». 6d. bds. 

Connon’s (C, W.) System of English Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Corner’s (Miss) History of Lreland, new edit, improved, 3 plates and 
map, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Corner’s (Miss) Questions to History of Scotland, 12mo, 6d. swd. 

Dictionary of the Farm, by the Rev. W. L. Rham, 2nd edit. with Sup- 
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Fox’s (W. J.) Lectures to the Working Classes,Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

French Revolution, by C, M‘Farlane, Vol. 1V. (Knight’s Library for 
the Times) square crown 8vo. 6s. 

Greek-English Lexicon, based on Passow, by H. G. Liddell, M.A. 
and Robert Scott, M.A. 2nd edit. revised and enlarged, 2/. 2s. sheets, 
4to., 2/. 4s. cl. 

Guide to Service, ‘The Gardener,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. 

Guthrie (C. G.) On Cataract and its Appropriate Treatment, 8vo. 


as. cl. 
History of Ceylon, by William Knighton, Esq. post 8vo, 9s. bds. 
History of Greece, by C. Thirlwall, D.D. in 8 vols. Vol. I. new edit. 
Svo, 12s, cl. 
Letters from the 
32m0. 1s, 9d. sw 
Military Memoirs of the Irish Nation, comprising a Memoir of the 
Irish Brigade in the Service of France, by the late Matthew O’Conor, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Mitchell's (Lieut.-Col. J.) Fall of Napoleon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. cl. 
Montreal's (Bishop of) Journal during a Visit to the Church Mission- 
ary Societies, N.W. America Mission, fe. 4s. cl. 
Murchison’s (R. I.) Geology of Cheltenham, new edit. 8vo. 8s, 6d. cl. 
Murray’s Colonial and Home Library, Vol. I1. ‘Bracebridge Hall,’ 
square crown 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Murray’s Illuminated Prayer Book, Part II. royal “v». 5s. 6d, swd. 
Nichol’s (J. P.) Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, 5th edit. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Paterson’s (A. S.) Concise System of Theology, 3rd edit. 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Perilous Times, by George Smith, F.A.S. fe. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Philosophical and Esthetic Letters and Essays of Schiller, translated, 
with an Introduction, by J. Weiss, royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Practical Notes on Insanity, by J. B. Steward, M.D. post 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Practical Sermons, Vol. I. demy 8vo. 7s 


ean, by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Vol. I. imp. 


Function of Digestion, &c. 8vo. 15s. 
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Prout’s (Dr ) Bridgewater Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, the 
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Tales of the Trains, by Tilbury Trump, No. I. royal 18mo, 6d. swd, 


| Some | Observations on Organic Alterations of the Heart, by 8. Scott 


Alison, M.D. fc. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Spain, Tangier, &c. visited in 1840 and 1841, by X. Y. Z. post gyo, Ms, 
60. 
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Thiers’s French Revolution, Part VII. (Whittaker's Popular Library) 
Svo. 2s, 6d. swd. 
Thornthwaite’s (W. H.) Guide to Photography, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl, 
Times of Daniell, by George, Duke of Manchester, 8vo. 14s. bds, 
Warning from the East, by the Rev. W. S. Mackay, 8vo. 1s, swd. 
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TERESA MILANOLLO, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PLIGHTED TROTH.’ 
Husn’p is the orchestra’s harmonious din, 
Save one long—earnest—thrilling note rung out— 
The pause of Genius ere that it begin 
Its awful mission !—’Tis decreed. Without 
Or fear or falter, onward sweeps the strain 
In conscious might. And now it eo burneth 
With lofty thoughts that all less high, disdain— 
And now unto rapt Extasie it turneth— 
Now melts to tears, and chastening all of Earth 
In earthly passion, pensive grows and lowly, 
Anon serene and calm—the Second Birth 
Of Genius—reverential then and Holy !— 
Thus running, of Mind militant, the race, 
And in its trials triumphing, until 
Proved and found faithful, it doth wing apace 
Towards the eternal summit of that Hill 
Where Song’s supreme, and ’mid the ethereal Quires 
Of prophesying Seraphs who proclaim 
A Glory to be canonized—expires, 
To instant rise again to Life and Fame !— 
And who hath rung this strain, and won this crown, 
Who may it be, the Bard, of whom this lay 
Is type and voice, and who is thus sent down 
o teach Man how to joy and weep and pray?— 
Behold! ’Tis even she—the Maiden Child 
With Italy’s gold olive in her cheek 
And ebon ray in hair and eye; the mild 
Yet not withal less resolute Girl, than meek, 
Who stands before you, clasping in one hand 
A little homely instrument laid in her breast, 
Whilst in the other one, a wizard wand 
Ruling its chords, from that soft place of rest 
Draws forth a stream of sweet and noble thought 
So thrilling, we know not the which it be, 
Anguish or joy, it hath within us wrought, 
The Rapture heaves in such lost agony 
Of tears and sighing—only to surcease 
When that the soaring Theme upborne above 
Earth’s yearnings, swells into a hymn of peace 
And praise, and piety, and blessed love 
And Life Immortal !—Oh the gift, the gift 
Of such rare Faculty divine! Avaunt, 
Ye sordid Artisans of Sound, that lift 
No soul, or “lap it in Elysium”! Haunt 
No Hall of Poet Harmony! Your sleight 
And conjury of hand’s all vanity 
And vexation! Ye’ve no Faith. No,none. The Light 
Is Darkness in ye! Fallen Humanity 
Needs higher, holier Teachers! Stand aloof— 
Whilst our young Prophetess and Patron Saint, 
Our second St. Cecilia, from the roof 
Of Poesy’s high Heaven descends to paint 
In revelations lyrical—alone 
Interpretation meet of things supernal— 
The glories that encompass that Sky-Throne, ; 
Its majesty, and might, and love and truth Eternal! 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


~New York, April 30, 184%. 
Dear Sir,—I inclose a note for your Journal (if 
thought of sufficient importance), identifying a place 
mentioned in the New Testament, which has hitherto 
remained unknown, so far as I am aware. It may 
be a matter of interest to some of your numerous 

readers. With high respect, I remain, &e. 
E. Roprnson, 

Author of Bibl. Res. in Pal. &e. 

THE CITY EPHRAIM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
In John xi. 54. we are informed, that, in con 
sequence of the machinations of the Jews, “out 
Lord walked no more openly among them, but went 
thence into a country near to the wilderness, into 4 
city called Ephraim, and there continued with his 
disciples.” ‘This place has never yet been identified 
with any modern site. Perhaps the following com- 
parisons and combinations may throw some light 

upon it :— ; 

This city Ephraim ("Egpaip, ’Eppép) has justly 
been regarded as the same with the Ephraim 
Ephron of 2 Chr. xiii. 19, Heb. psy in Keri, 7592 
Chethib, Sept. "Egpév, which place Abijah, king ¢ 

Judah, after his great battle with Jeroboam, t 














As the heart trembles that within it hides, 


Scripture Texts Arranged, new edit, 12mo. 2s. 6d, swd, 





from the latter along with Bethel and Jeshanah. It 
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a therefore, a strong place, and lay not far remote 
from Bethel. So, too, Josephus relates, that Vespa- 
sian marched from Cwsarea to the hill-country, sub- 
dued the toparchies of Gophra and Acraba, with 
the small cities (woXixyma), Bethel and Ephraim 
(‘Egpaipt), and then proceeded to Jerusalem 3 
Joseph. B.J. 4.9.9. The same is also, doubtless, the 
Ephron (‘Egpor) of Eusebius and Jerome; w hich 
the former places at eight, and the latter (correcting 
Eusebius) at nearly éwenty Roman miles north of 
rusalem ; see Onomasticon, art. Ephron. 

Bethel, according to Eusebius and Jerome, was 
twelve Roman miles from Jerusalem towards the 
north ; and its remains exist there at the present 
lav; Onomast. art. Bethel.— Bibl. Researches in 
Palest. ii. p. 127. Ephraim or Ephron, then, being 
in the twentieth mile from Jerusalem, was some seven 
miles beyond Bethel. But Ephraim, according to 
John xi. 54, was “near to the wilderness” or desert ; 
and the only desert in that region is on the east of 
Bethel, viz. the Desert of Judea, lying on the west of 
the Dead Sea and the Valley of the Jordan, and 
extending northwards at least as far as to the parallel 
of Shiloh, if not farther. Ephraim was also a place 
of strength, like Bethel. All these circumstances 
point definitively and distinctly to the lofty site of 
the modern et-Taiyibeh, situate two hours north- 
est of Bethel, and six hours and twenty minutes 
north-north-east of Jerusalem, (reckoning three Ro- 
man miles to the hour,) adjacent to and overlooking 
the broad tract of desert country stretching between 
it and the Valley of the Jordan; a position so re- 
markable and commanding, that we cannot suppose 
it to have been left unoccupied in ancient times; see 
Bibl. Research. in Palest. ii. pp. 121—124. 

This, then, was the Ephraim or Ephron of both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

I might stop here; but another suggestion con- 
nects itself with this inquiry, which is not without 
interest to the Biblical scholar, though in itself per- 
haps of no great practical importance. 

There was another similar name in the Old Testa- 
ment, viz. Opkrah in Benjamin, Heb. my, Sept. 
Egoaba, Josh. xviii. 23, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. ‘This was 
apparently the Aphra (‘Agpa) of Eusebius and Je- 
rome, situate five Roman miles east of Bethel ; 
Onomast. art. Aphra. The question suggests itself, 
whether Ophrah and Ephron (m>5y, Dy) were 
not perhaps merely different forms of the same name 
belonging to one and the same place? That they 
were so, would seem not improbable; since both 
forms have the same general signification, fawn, 
fanlike, from the noun “by a fawn; the one being 
simply the feminine form of the noun, and the other 
taking the very common termination p. The same 
idea is favoured, too, by the like analogy in the 
Hebrew forms of the name Shiloh, viz. now and 
jw; the latter being found in the Gentile noun 
‘tw Shilonite, and in the Greek ovr of Jo- 
sephus ; see Gesenius, Heb. Lex. art. mow No. 2. 
So likewise in the forms m2 Giloh, and *15°3 Gilo- 
nite. Further, the great laxness and variety of 
manner with which Hebrew names are written in 
Greek, leaves ample room for supposing such an 
identity. Thus another Ophrah (m>5y) in Ma- 
nasseh is written in the Sept. ’Egpad, Judg. vi. 11, 
Vil. 27, 32, ix. 5; and by Josephus, ’E¢pay, Antiq. 
5.6.5, Lastly, the position assigned to Ophrah by 
Jerome, viz. five Roman miles [north-] east of Bethel, 
i from the nature of the country, applicable only to 
the same et-Taiyibeh above described. 

The coincidence of all these circumstances leaves 
little room for doubt, that Ophrah and Ephron of 
the Old Testament, and Ephraim of the New, were 
all identical, and are all represented by the modern 
Taiyibeh. This then, was the place to which our 
Lord withdrew. Epwarp Roprnson. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A visit to the Colosseum, under its new proprie- 
torship and arrangement, has satisfied us that there 
are none of the lounges of London from which the 
‘sitor may bring away more pleasing recollections ; 
ot where he may gratify more largely his love of 
vatiety in the whole, and his love of art in particular 
parts. The View of London, which so large a public 
have already seen, but which, like London itself, 
may be seen again and again, and yet yield novelty, 











has been renovated, and improved in some of its| given to the Socicty, the number of subscribers re- 
] Ys 


aspects, by Mr. Parris. In this department of the 
exhibition, is one of the leading varieties introduced 
by the present management—a new Panorama of 
London, painted by Mr. Danson and Mr. Telbin; 
embracing the same views and details as the picture 
of Mr. Parris, but presenting them to the evening 
visitor, clothed in their garniture of the innumerable 
lights, which “inthe heaven above, and in the earth 
beneath,” add to the mystery and magnificence of 
the great city by night. A bird's-eye view of London 
at that time,—when her outline is concealed or dimmed 
by the natural shadows, and her mighty details 
revealed or indicated by the long lines of artificial 
light that stretch away, like golden chains, to all 
the points of that circumference,—is well worth ob- 
taining, at the cost of some labour and trouble :—but 
here, the visitor, at his ease, may look down upon 
this panorama of street and stream, under aspects 
novel to himself, and quite as effectually as if he had 
** At midnight hour, 
In slumber climbed some dangerous tower,”— 
or had toiled to the summit of St. Paul’s,—or the 
gallery of the Monument. This night-picture has 
no support from the wall on which the day-view is 
painted, but has to be erected by mechanical con- 
trivance, and illuminated, every evening, after the 
closing of the morning exhibition —Turning far away 
from London, the visitor may wander to the murmur 
of fountains and the song of birds, amidst conserva- 


tories and aviaries, that imitate the architecture of 


the Goth and Moor, — muse at large amid the 
broken columns and faded frescoes of Greco-Roman 
arch and temple,—sit comfortably down to dinner 
in the Swiss chalet, with Mont Blane and the Mer de 
Glace for his prospect, and the roar of the mountain 
torrent in his ear,—or invade the dwelling of the 
Gnomes, and view their wonderful workmanship in 
the Stalactite Caverns of Adelsberg. This last is 
worth a visit to the Colosseum, for its own sake. A 
festival held, once a year, in these caverns, by the 
peasantry of Adelsberg, in honour of their patron 
saint,—when they dance, amid the stalagmite co- 
lumns and marvellous tracery, a mile away from the 
light of day, and banquet in “ more magnificent halls 
than were ever built by monarchs,”—has been made 


| the occassion of showing the wild and magical effects 


of this natural and subterranean architecture—the 
candles and fires, then distributed throughout the 
fretted chambers and interminable arcades, bringing 
out every variety of metallic tint from the pale freez- 
ing stalactites and cold damp walls. The plash of 
the falling drop from the pendant crystal, helps the 
illusion of the scene ; and the progress of the visitor 
through this maze of arch and pillar, fretted wall and 
sparry roof, is finally arrested by a deep, cold, clear 
lake, whose stillness and mystery are rendered only 
more impressive by the unearthly looking lights that 
fall, here and there, as the accidents of the place 
permit, upon its nearer shores.—All these marvels 
have been planned and arranged by Mr. William 
Bradwell,—who has the general management of the 
Exhibition; and certainly, it would be difficult to 
carry scenic effect to a higher point than in some of 
them—these stalactite caverns in particular—But 
leaving all these pictorial attempts to assemble some 
of the wonders of nature in the Regent’s Park, to the 
many whom they will please more or less, the prin- 
cipal object of interest to ourselves is the Glypto- 
theca, or Museum of Sculpture—in which Mr. Brad- 
well has furnished a most tasteful example of decora- 
tive art, on which we shall report next week. 

The so-called Shakspeare autograph was sold on 
Saturday last to Mr. Pickering, the bookseller, for 
the sum of twenty-one guineas. It is on the outer 
vellum cover of a little volume of Italian literature, 
and wears a general resemblance to the existing 
signatures of Shakspeare. It is written freely and 
firmly, though men conversant with MSS. object 
to the initial S in Shakspeare, and shake their heads 
as if the chances were against it. The genuineness 
must always be a matter of faith, for it cannot be 
said to carry unquestionable proof of its authenti- 
city. Indeed, people have been found who doubt 
the Florio in the Museum. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Parker Society 
was held on the 29th ult. The chair was taken by 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. M.P. The Report con- 
gratulated the members on the continued support 





maining fully seven thousand. The receipts of the 
past vear were 7,0331., and the expenditure was 
7,0182. The works supplied for the subscriptions of 
the last year were—the two Liturgies and documents 
of the reign of Edward VI.; sermons of Bishop 
Latimer; a volume of the writings of Bishop Cover- 
dale; and the prayers and other pieces of Thomas 
Becon. The books most advanced for the present 
year were—another volume of letters from the Ar- 
chives of Zurich; a volume of the remains of Bishop 
Latimer, including some letters never before printed; 
a large volume of Bishop Jewel’s works; and one 
of selections from the devotional poetry of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

From Dresden, we hear of the death, at 76 years 
of age, of one of the most popular of German tale- 
writers, Herr A. G. C. Eberhard. In his youth 
Eberhard studied medicine; and published works 
on the nervous system, and on the brain, which 
are in professional estimation. Till recently he 
resided at Hamburgh, where he carried on exten- 
sive business as a Bookseller, under the firm of 
Renge & Co.; but his establishment being de- 
stroyed by the fire in 1842, he retired to Dres- 
den. He has left a fortune of considerable amount, 
—the greater portion of which he has bequeathed to 
the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Dresden, of 
which he was at one time a pupil.—The same journals 
also mention the death of the historical painter 
Reeckler, professor of painting in the Academy, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

The Bombay Times mentions that a letter has been 
received, by the Bombay Asiatic Society, from Major 
Rawlinson, intimating that he had succeeded in mak- 
ing a translation of the whole Cuneiform or Arrow- 
headed inscription Be-situn in Persia.—which contains 
interesting historical information relative to the cam- 
paigns of Darius Hystaspes; and that it was Major 
Rawlinson’s intention to publish his translation in 
England, accompanied by a Memoir, which may be 
expected to appear in the present year. 

Among the papers left by Schlegel has been 
found a very voluminous autograph manuscript, 
written in French, and headed “ My Posthumous 
Works.” This manuscript is described as containing 
a sort of history of the various literatures of Europe 
since 1780, and having for its leading object to ex- 
hibit the great influence which the French revolution 
exercised upon them all. It is announced for im- 
mediate publication, by Brockhaus, at Leipsic ; and 
will extend, it is supposed, to about ten octavo 
volumes. 

The East is emphatically, to European eyes, the 
land of striking contrasts and curious effects of pic- 
ture; and will be more and more so, as the objects 
which compose them are seen in the more immediate 
lights of Western civilization and the direct pre- 
sence of Western modes of thought or action. All 
countries, in their periods of transition, are full of 
these rich contrasts; and much of the picturesque 
of the middle ages, in Europe, consists in the moving 
of the massive figures of the feudal time amid the 
dawning rays of expanding sympathies and a new 
knowledge, before whose fulness of light the former 
have since passed away, like shadows—in the rich but 
heavy forms of that splendid barbarism brought into 
direct presence with the growing privileges of the 
burgher class,—which are the foundation of modern 
society. So, in the East;—we gave, last week, an 
account, after the Oriental papers, of the first entry 
of the legislative deputies into Constantinople—a 
procession conceived in the spirit of constitutional 
Europe, and awakening very significant references 
to stirring and most pregnant events in the modern 
history of the West : to-day, the same journals abound 
in descriptions of another ceremonial,—that restore 
the Turkish capital to the domain of our boyhood’s 
romance, and read like a page of the * Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’ These would not be worth 
quoting by us, but because they read more strangely 
and quaintly amid the direction given to our thoughts 
on Eastern matters by the recent event. On the 
hbetrothal of His Highness Mehemet Ali Pacha to 
the Sultana Adile, youngest sister of the sultan, the 
presents sent to the bride are thus described: _—* The 
cortége, escorted by bodies of troops, officers and 
generals of all arms, and by His Highness the Grand- 
Vizier and His Highness Riza-Pacha, set forth in 
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the following order;—130 cavas, bearing on their 
heads 130 baskets of sweetmeats, placed within 
magnificent vases of porcelain and of crystal—car- 
riages drawn by four horses each, and containing 


chased silver, containing the finest essences and 


richest perfumes—twenty cavas bearing as many | 


baskets of massive silver, containing the costliest 
stuffs, and utensils of the bath enriched with precious 
stones. Remarkable among these was a pair of 
sandals, embroidered with enormous brilliants of the 
purest water. Five other cavas carried, in magnifi- 
cent baskets, also of massive silver, 500,000 golden 
piastres, in bags of red satin. Thus the procession 
passed to the palace of Tcheragan; and there depo- 
sited these costly presents at the feet of the bride. 


Country gentlemen, and others of like retired 
habits, still continue to confound the Archwologists 
with the Anarcheologists, and have to write and ask 
for the transfer of money paid in error to Mr, Petti- 
grew. But, deaf to all appeals, the “ unanimous 
Committee,” or its off cers, still manage to retain the 
money; and, we mu; admit, they bear the consequent 
abuse, like Shylock, with a patient shrug. When will 
Mr. Pettigrew prodace his accounts, for the satisfac- 
tion of the public? When are we to sec the reccipts 
at Canterbury, and the expenditure on that extraor- 
dinary occasion ? It is said that the accounts are open 
and on view! Hasanybody seen them ? will an oblig- 
ing correspondent inform our speculative correspon- 
dents something about them?—In the meantime 
here is a letter which tells its own story: 

Oxford, May 31, 1845. 
In the last numbers of your valuable journal you have 
reported sume very strange proceedings of the ofiicers of 
that Archwological Association, which you call Mr, Petti- 
grew’s Association. May I be allowed to draw your atten- 
tion to another, which is, in my opinion, not less strange ? 
The following gentlemen are mentioned, in the third num- 


ber of the Archwological Journal, published September | 


1844, by the central committee of the British Archeological 
Association (see p. 283), as having already forwarded their 
contributions :— 
William Salt, Esq. .. .. «2 «. £1010 0 
Beriah Bottield, Esq. M.P. es -§ 00 
Rey. A. W. Burnside sa See 
T. W. King, Esq. .. .. 10 
‘Thomas Stapleton, Esq. 1 0 


Charles F. Barnwell, Esq. .. .. 1 0 

Charles Newton, Esq. .. .. «. + 00 

Rey. Henry De Fue Baker .. .. 31 0 0 
These contributions were, of course, received by Mr. 
Pettigrew, the treasurer. I paid mine into his own hands. 


1 
< - 1 
Count Mortara - om «ce we 8 8 
1 
1 


At the beginning of this month, Mr. Pettigrew's party, which | 


assumes to be the identical British Archwological Associa- 
tion of 1844, published a journal, with a list of the dive 
and annual associates by subscription in 1844, where all 
the contributors registered in the list of the said third 
number are inserted, with the exception of the above- 
mentioned. What is the reason of this omission’ It can- 
not be because they have withdrawn their names, for I tind 
in that very list the names of several others, who, by the 


correspondence given in your journal, we know had already | 


withdrawn. Then what other reason can be assigned for 
it? and what has become of their contributions ? 
1 have the honour to be, &c. Montara. 


We have another case before us, not uninteresting | 
The Rev. G, M. Webster, Rector of | 


in its details, 
Codford St. Mary, Wiltshire, requested his friend 


Mr. Combs, in London, to pay his subscription, as | 


a member of the British Archeological Association, 
to Albert Way, Esq. 


his subscription; but that Albert Way, Esq., was 
not a member of the Association. Mr. Combs, it ap- 
pears, is a member of the Canterbury party, and 


gave in his friend’s name to Mr. Roach Smith as a | 
Mr. Webster, ; 


subscriber to Mr. Pettigrew’s party! 
however, was unwilling to march through Winchester 
insuch company,and wrote immediately to Mr. Smith, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
—<Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, B.A., Secretary. 





| THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
each a box, ornamented with velvet and plates of | 


| 


| 


The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, Pain Matu.—Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 


at their GaLriery, 5, Patt MALL, East, each day, from Nine till 





| Dusk.—Adimittance, is.; Catalogue, 6d. 


J. W. WRIGHT, Secretary. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S rPAKK.—KEDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE,--Just Opened, with a new and highly interesting 
exhibition, representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, exhibited by a WORKING MODEL 
having a power to carry visitors. A CURIOUS MECHANICAL 
HAND on a person who has lost his natural hand. Dr. RYAN’S 
LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of DOMESTIC LIFE daily, 
at a quarter past Three, and on Wednesday and Friday evenings at a 
quarterto Nine. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S VARIED LECTURES, 
with brilliant experiments. LECTURES on CHARACTER, with 
MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. J. RUSSELL, accom- 
panied by Dr, Wallis on the Pianoforte, on the evenings of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, at Eight o’clock. New and beautiful objects 
in the CHROMATROPE, PHYSIOSCUOPE, PROTEOSCOPE, &c. 
NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS. SUBMARINE EXPERIMENTS 
by the DIVER, and DIVING BELL. Working Models described 
daily.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-Price. 
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Royat Sociery.—May 22 and 29.—The Marquis 
of Northampton, President, in the chair—The So- 





The reply he received was, | 
that Mr. Combs had on the 14th of May paid in | 


ciety was occupied during the above evenings in 
reading a paper, by Prof. Daubeny, ‘On the Rota- 
| tion of Crops, and on the quantity of Inorganic 
Matters abstracted from the Soil, by various Plants 
| under different cireumstances.-—The author was first 
led to undertake the researches, of which a detailed 
| account is given in this paper, by the expectation of 
verifying the theory of De Candolle, in which the 
| deterioration experienced by most crops on their repe- 
tition was attributed to the deleterious influence of 
| their root excretions. For this purpose, he set apart, 
; ten years ago, a number of plots of ground in the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford, uniform as to quality and 


| richness, one half of which was-planted each year, up | 
| to the present time, with the same species of crop, | 


and the other half with the same kinds succeeding 
each other in such a manner that no one plot should 
receive the same crop twice during the time of the 
continuance of the experiments, or at least not within 
a short period of one another. The difference in the 
produce obtained in the two crops under these cir- 
cumstances would, the author conceives, represent 
| the degree of influence ascribable to the root excre- 
tions. The results obtained during the first few years 
from these experiments, as well as from the researches 
which had in the meantime been communicated to 
the world by M. Braconnot and others on the same 
subject, led him in a measure to abandon this theory, 
; and to seek for some other mode of explaining the 
falling off of crops on repetition. In order to clear 
up the matter, he determined to ascertain, for a series 
of years, not only the amount of crop which would 
be obtained from each of the plants tried under these 
| two systems, but also the quantity of inorganic mat- 
ters extracted in each case from the soil, and the 
chemical constitution of the latter, which had fur- 
nished these ingredients. The plants experimented 
upon were spurge, potatoes, barley, turnips, hemp, 
flax, beans, tobacco, poppies, buckwheat, clover, oats, 
beet, mint, endive, and parsley. From a chemical 
examination of the crops, Dr. Daubeny concludes, 
first, that the falling off of a crop after repetition de- 
pends, in some degree, on the less ready supply of 


the secretary, to request that he would transfer what | certain of the inorganic ingredients which it requires 


had been paid to him in error, to Mr. Way’s account 
with Messrs. Cockburn. 
rest with Mr. Combs,—but here again there was no 
return of money; for Mr. Smith stated in reply 
that he had given a receipt without the money, but 


| for its constitution, not but that two crops equally 


The error, it is true, must | well supplied by the soil with these ingredients may 


take up different quantities of them, according as 
their own developement is more or less favoured by 
the presence of organic matter in the soil in a state 


that Mr. Webster's name had been removed from | of decomposition. Secondly, that it is possible that 
Mr. Pettigrew’s list by order of the Committee. Our |a field may be unproductive, although possessing 
readers will applaud the magnanimity of the Com- | abundance of all the ingredients required by the 
mittee—where no money had been paid! Where | crop, owing to their not being in a sufficiently solu- 
a mere name is concerned, their proceedings are | ble form, and therefore not directly available for the 
unembarrassed and in accordance with the rules of purposes of vegetation ; so that, in such a case, the 
ordinary society ; but money seems to blind them. | agriculturist has his choice of three methods,—the 


There is no seeing (even with Solomon’s spectacles) | first, that of imparting to the soil, by the aid of 


with a sovereign at one eye and a shilling at the other. | manure, a sufficient quantity of these ingredients in 


a state to be immediately taken up; the second that 
of waiting until the action of decomposing agents 
disengages a fresh portion of those ingredients trom 
the soil (as by letting the land remain fallow) ; and 
the third, that of accelerating this decomposition hy 
mechanical and chemical means. Thirdly, that it js 
probable that in most districts a sufficient supply of 
phosphoric acid and of alkali, for the purposes of 
agriculture, lies locked up within the bowels of the 
earth, which might be set at liberty, and rendered 
available by the application of the artificial meang 
above alluded to. Fourthly, that the aim of Nature 
seems to be, to bring into this soluble, and therefore 
available condition, these inorganic substances, by 
animal and vegetable decomposition, and, therefore 
that we are counteracting her beneficial efforts when 
we waste the products of this decomposition by a 
want of due care in the preservation of the various 
excrementitious matters at our disposal.  Fifthly, 
that although we cannot deny that plants possess the 
power of substituting certain mineral ingredients for 
others, yet that the limits of this faculty are still im. 
perfectly known, and the degree in which their healthy 
condition is affected by the change is still a matter 
for further investigation. Lastly, that the composi- 
tion of various plants, as given in this paper, differs 
so widely from that reported by Sprengel and others, 
that we are supplied with an additional argument in 
favour of the importance of having the subject of 
ash analysis taken up by a public body, possessed of 
competent means and facilities for deciding between 
the conflicting authorities, and supplying us with a 
more secure basis for future calculations. 


Astroxomicat Socrety.—May 9.—Captain W, 
II. Smyth, R.N. President, in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

‘Extract of a Letter from the President to the 
Secretary” “I forward you a new epoch of 
y Virginis for this apparition, thinking it may be 
welcome to such of our Fellows as are following up 
the orbit of that remarkable system, which promises, 
comparatively, to be to double stars what Halley's 








| Comet is among that class of bodies.” 
‘On a new construction of the Divided Eye-glass 
Double-Image Micrometer.’ By G. B. Airy, Esq. 
Communications respecting Comets. 
‘Observation of the commencement of the Solar 
Eclipse of May 6, 1845, at the Observatory, Sand- 
hurst, by Professor Narrien.’ 


Royat Instirution.—May 30.—W. V. Hellyer, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair—Prof. Faraday ‘On the 
Artesian Well and Water.—Mr. Faraday’s chief 
purpose was to explain the means by which it is 
sought to render a supply of water drawn from deep 
wells, sunk in the chalk, an important auxiliary to 
the services of the Metropolitan Water Companies. 
He illustrated this inquiry by relating the operations 
of Messrs. Easton & Amos in the fountains and other 
water-works at Trafalgar-square. It was shown 
how the water, which is now supplied to these jets 
d'eau at the rate of 500 gallons a minute, and to the 
Admiralty, Treasury, Houses of Parliament, and 
other public Offices at the rate of 100 gallons a 
minute, was drawn from the chalk ; that, in the sink- 
ing of the well, there was no pumping out of water, 
and, therefore, no removal of sand to an extent that 
could possibly endanger the foundations of neigh- 
bouring buildings, or indeed to any extent; and thus 
there was no reason to imagine that the supply of 
water in the neighbourhood was importantly inter- 
fered with by the quantity drawn. Prof. Faraday 
next inquired into the geological relations of the 
deep waters of London. He described the great 
chalk basin, with the successive ascending strata ol 
sand, mottled clay, and London clay; and then 
showed that, wherever chalk and sand crop out, the 
water which falls on the land must find its way 
beneath the clay, and remain in the fissures of the 
chalk basin. Hence, it appears to follow, that if the 
water in this cavity be exhausted, it must be supplied 
from those rivers near London, as the Colne, the 
Verulam, the Wandle, and perhaps the Lea, which 
now flow over the clay, and derive their origin and 
part of their waters from springs issuing out of the 
chalk and sand. In the extreme case of the deep 
wells being exhausted, these rivers would probably be 
drained by being, as it were, made to flow under 
ground, “The chemical quality of the deep-vel 
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water was then noticed. Water drawn from the sand 
or chalk under London is remarkable for its softness, 
ghich is due to the carbonate of soda which it con- 
tains. It is advantageously distinguished from the 
surface-waters by its freedom from all organic im- 

ities. These occur where least expected. The 
water of a celebrated well in Berkeley-square, on 
being carefully examined, was found contaminated 
with nitrate of lime, this substance being doubt- 
jess derived from the contents and walls of a sewer 
which was found to be connected with it. The 
Professor then adverted to certain statistical cireum- 
sances of Messrs. Easton & Amos's arrangement. 
Their contract with the Government secures to the 
latter, for consumption, a supply at the rate of 100 

lons of water a minute for ten hours in the day, 
at an outlay of 9,000/., and an annual rent of 5002, 
the previous annual payment for the same service 
being about 1,0001., the fountains being also at the 
same time supplied with 500 gallons per minute. It 
was further said, that even in neighbourhoods of small 
houses, if 2,000 houses were to unite in contributing 
the average water-rent for the purpose, they might 
obtain the pure deep-well water at a cheaper rate 
than at present. Prof. Faraday concluded his dis- 
course by exhi}iting an ingenious hydraulic machine, 
constructed on Venturi’s developements of the con- 


ition of the contracted vein, by which a stream of 
t 9 MY 


yater, issuing from a tube, was made to raise a small 
column of water from a lower level ; and stated that, 
from the result of experiments, it now seemed pro- 
bable that this principle might, in certain cases, be 
economically applied to practical purposes. 





InstituTION oF Civin EncingErrs.— May 27. — 
Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair.—The paper 
read was by the President, giving ‘ An Account of 
the Ancient Harbour of Ostia.’ From the testimonies 
of the classical writers, Ostia was founded anno 
634 B.c. by Ancus Martius. It was situated at the 
mouth of the Tiber, about fourteen miles below 
Rome; and as the supplies for the capital arrived 
by the river, it was of importance to improve the 
navigation, and at the same time to provide for the 
shelter of the fleet. Accordingly, the Emperor 
Claudius determined to construct a new harbour, 
independent of the river, but at the same time having 
aconnexion with it. The plan of this work, as 
described by Suetonius, and as given in Cannia’s 
work on the architecture of the ancients, is shown to 
have consisted of an extensive outer harbour, formed 
by two artificial moles, each projecting about 1,000 
feet into the sea, enclosing a space of about 130 
acres. Between the extremities of the moles was 
situated another detached mole, which formed a 
breakwater, supported a lighthouse, and gave two 
entrances to the harbour, across which chains could 
be drawn, to form a closed port in time of war. A 
small inner harbour was also constructed, in which 
vessels could always remain afloat. This covered 
about seven acres, and communicated with the Tiber, 
by means of two parallel canals, furnished with stop- 
gates,in order that the river might be turned through 
the harbour, for scouring away the mud. There is 
no evidence to show that the ground lock was known 
orused. The walls of the moles were constructed 
upon arches, so as to give access to the current ; but 
at the same time they were sufficiently solid to break 
the sea, and to produce tranquillity within. This 
was necessary; for, from the geological condition, 
and the geographical position of Ostia, the coast 
was subject to constant advance from the alluvial 
deposit brought down by the Tiber. By this means 
adelta has constantly been in the progress of forma- 
tion ; and in the course of 2,480 years, the line of shore 
hasadvanced about three miles six hundred yards. All 
the attempts to improve the entrance of the Tiber 
vere, by this deposit, rendered abortive, as the pro- 
Jecting walls only increased the deposit. Eventually 
the ports of Claudius and of Trajan suffered the 
same fate; and although the works at Ostia were 
considered by the Romans as their greatest labour, 
they were of ity aba d, and the harbour 
of Centum Cella, or Civita Vecchia, was constructed 
4% a substitute. In the works of Ostia there was 
‘sible much novelty and ingenuity in design and 
Meconstruction ; indeed, it must be observed, that 
almost every principle adopted by the improved 
and science of modern times appears to have 





been there carried into effect. By a study of the 
plans of these works, and the results, engineers 
might read useful lessons for the treatment of many 
of the various harbours of England, particularly 
those on the south-eastern coast, where, as at Dover, 
difficulties are to be contended with from the motion 
of shingle and silt. The position of English harbours 
differs in some degree from that of Ostia, on account 
of the former being subject to the action of a great 
rise of tide, and strong littoral currents, while the 
latter was situated in the Mediterranean, where there 
is scarcely any rise of tide, and of which the shore 
currents are sluggish. The deposits of silt would be, 
in the latter case, rapid, as the water of the Tiber, 
entering nearly at right angles with the shore, would 
arrest the current, and the whole speedily become 
comparatively stagnant. In the discussion which 
ensued, the cases of Dover, Rye, Ramsgate, and 
many other harbours, were explained, and the pro- 
bable result of the present works commented upon. 

June 3.—Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair. 
—The first paper read was *On the Corrosion of 
Metals,’ by Mr. Adie. The object was to give an 
experimental proof of the fact, of water, when satu- 
rated with common salt, preserving to a great extent, 
the surfaces of oxidizable metals from corrosion, by 
the joint action of air and water ; and, also, to show 
that water, or water containing a saline solution, does 
not act as a corroding agent without the aid of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. These positions were de- 
monstrated by the details of several series of experi- 
ments which were purely of a chemical tendency, 
leaving to the engineers the application to practice of 
the results obtained. The details were also given of 
some experiments made to ascertain the quantity of 
oxygen dissolved by water under different circum- 
stances ; whence it was shown that brine, and some 
other saline solutions, contain much less dissolved 
oxygen than sea or ordinary water ; the discovery of 
this fact suggested the experiments on the applica- 
tion of brine as a preserver of iron. The object of 
the last set of experiments was to determine, by trial, 
the rates of corrosion of metals in fresh water, sea 
water, and saturated brine. The results demonstrated 
that sea water corrodes the quickest, fresh water less 
rapidly, and brine very much slower than either. The 
circumstance was incidentally mentioned of the use 
of common salt for preserving ship’s timbers, for 
which purposes, the spaces between the ribs of some 
of the North-American ships are frequently packed 
with rock salt, and the effect has proved advantageous 
to the duration of the timber, without affecting the 
metal fastenings, as would have been supposed. 

A paper by Mr. Gale pointed out the advantages 
of the Moveable Jib-Crane for the purposes of build- 
ing. It was stated to have been originally invented 
by James Watt, for the Bell Rock Lighthouse, but in 
a communication from Mr. R. Stevenson, which was 
also read, with extracts from the history of that light- 
house, the invention was claimed by Mr. Stevenson. It 
appeared that the crane was used extensively, but that 
some defects existed in its construction, for which the 
author suggested remedies, which he had applied suc- 





) 


cessfully, and for which he gave the necessary draw- 
ngs. 

Themonthly ballot took place, when Messrs. Frank 
Forster, T. 8S. Gooch, and W. Lewin were elected 
as Members; and Messrs. W. P. Marshall, W. Law- 
ford, G. Lawford, and W. B. Buddicom, as Associates, 





Decorative Art Socrery.—Several meetings 
have lately been devoted to inquiries and illustra- 
tions of the properties of various kinds of timber, 
with microscopical examinations of the structure and 
the effects produced on them by Payenizing. 

May 28.—A general consideration of ‘Geometrical 
Figures as the foundation of Graceful Outline’ was 
commenced, and although this may not be strictly 
true as a theorem, it afforded an opportunity for the 
recognition and developement of some of the leading 
principles by which the best works of ornament are 
regulated. The varying elements of form peculiar 
to different epochs were noticed and explained. It 
was considered that the importance of the subject 
rendered it deserving of continued attention, and it 
was therefore determined that it should be brought 
before the Society monthly until further notice. 

On June 11 a paper will be read ‘On Stained 





Glass,’ and on the 25th the consideration of ‘ Geo- 


metrical Figures’ will be resumed, by discussing the 
properties of the oval. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
British Architects, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8. 
Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8, 
Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Literary Fund, 3. 
Society of Arts, &. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
Astronomical Society, 8. 
Philological Society, 8. 


Sart. 
Mon. 


Tugs. 


Wen. 


THUR. 


Fri. 





FINE ARTS 


THE SCULPTURE DEN AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
That lugubrious cavern, that whited sepulchre, 
which affords such unaccommodating “ accommoda- 
tion” to Sculpture at the Royal Academy, commits, 
you affirm, an insult and an injustice against British 
statuaries; it does far more; it speaks trumpet- 
tongued throughout Europe the corrupt and con- 
temptible taste in Fine Art of the British people. 
Sculpture has ever been esteemed the loftiest and 
purest of the formative arts, albeit less popular, 
because less appreciable and endowed with less 
varied, splendid, syren-like charms than Painting. 
Greek Art was most distinguished by it; the super- 
eminent name is Phidias not Apelles: no picture com- 
peted with thechryselephantine Minerva of the Parthe- 
non and Olympian Jupiter. Itis by hersculptures that 
Greece has rendered her formative powers and genius 
ubiquitously known,—enshrined them in marble for 
eternal admiration: it will be by hers that England 
will vindicate a glorious or inglorious name here- 
after when the fragile productions of the sister Art 
have, like those of Greece, perished. We may there- 
fore look upon Sculpture as the standard of national 
taste: wherever its merits are humble, no very 
elevated principles of artistic criticism can exist: 
wherever it is held subordinate to Painting, there a 
frivolous or meretricious, an ignoble or an ignorant 
love of Art prevails. Now, sir, we must admit that 
Sculpture is not only held subordinate to Painting 
among us, but positively dishonoured by its degrada- 
tion into a kind of condemned cell at Trafalgar-square. 
Its productions are exposed, like pallid malefactors, 
to public compassion, rather than exhibited! What 
spectator can sustain the fervour of his enthusiasm, 
or preserve it from stiflement, in a place either as 
frigid as Jugurtha’s dungeon-baths, or as hot as the 
Black-Hole of Calcutta? Who descends the grand 
flight to it without feeling his mind sympathetically 
take a lower tone? Who enters the little dismal 
back apartment itself without imbibing secretly con- 
tracted notions of Sculpture’s true greatness, compa- 
rative scorn for its productions? Such are the 
subtle ties between cause and effect. The Greeks 
would have given Sculpture the principal apartment 
up-stairs—the large, well-lighted handsome East- 
room. Not that I would have this precedence 
given to British Sculpture under its present cir- 
cumstances: but under them nothing could tend 
to elevate it more—and through it all Art—than 
a dignified Exhibition-room. Well did the Greeks 
understand these latent but potent harmonies, or 
harmonic Jaws, which brought about miracles by 
the simplest means: recollect ‘their exhibition- 
places for sculpture—TrmPies—sublime architec- 
tural porticoes, pediments, friezes, peristyles, sacro- 
sanct, hypethral cellas, where human genius was 
enthroned with the deities and received part of 
their divine honours, much better deserved ; Pusiic 
WaAtks also, the sacred way that wound up and over 
the Acropolis, the Street of the Tripods, where stood 
the far-famed Satyr (Periboetos) of Praxiteles, and 
various other exquisite works, Grecian taste had the 
loftiest, purest tendencies, and therefore accorded 
Sculpture the highest, most honourable situations. 
Thus were sculptors encouraged to attempt, inspired 
to attain excellence by the surety of its arresting the 
whole people's attention, from some pre-eminent 
‘vantage ground or another. But which of our 





sculptors does not feel his ambition depressed, his 
faculties petrified, when he contemplates the wretched 
vault set apart as a good-enough show-place for his 
master-pieces and those of his British brother statu- 








aries altogether ! 


Must not this ignominious depot 
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be to him a Cave of Despair? And its results upon : : the fittest for cabinet pictures; although ther i 
the popular mind is still worse ; upon the sister pro- The National Gallery.—Observations on the Unfitness | sometimes ceemaion siete by Sedies ol re pee 
fession almost equally bad: never, I repeat, will | % “he present Building for its purpose, in a Letter | which might be advantageously so placed. But ears with 
British Painting accomplish aught in the exalted, do the Right Hon. Sir Robert Fvsl, Bart. By elaborate, Dutch and Flemish pictures should ypoation, 
ennobled, refined and chastened spirit of Art, while Charles Lock Eastlake, R.A., Keeper of the haps, in no case be far removed from the light of within the 
British Sculpture rests so degraded. National Gallery. which the windows, wherever they may be, are alwa was necess 
You may perhaps ask for my receipt to cure the | Tus Letter is an important step towards obtaining a | to be considered the source. The fittest place for such oper 
evil complained of: I answer—about 25,0007, | National Gallery worthy of itsobject and thecountry. | the windows, whether in the roof or in the walls, is q might the 
Let an undecorated, but commodious, brick edifice be | In a few short pages Mr. Eastlake condenses all the | question on which much difference of opinion exists, advisable 1 
built or bought, and the National Collection of | objections to the present National Gallery and its | Some are inclined to think that a skylight (always a view onl: 
Ancient Pictures removed into it—let it be an edifice arrangements, which the Atheneum for years and | supposed to be furnished with ground glass, or wih ing, &c.), 
capable of architectural decoration hereafter, if funds | years has continued to urge: and to which, curiously | moveable blinds) is desirable for all pictures, This throughout 
are at any time procurable for that purpose. Let the | enough, an able Correspondent directs attention in | seems to have been Rubens’s opinion ; for Algarotti relaxation 
present National Gallery become the future exhibi- | this day’s paper. He does not confine his remarks | states that the museum which the great painter built might be p 
tion-rooms for Modern Sculpture, communicating | to the building only, but has some just and sensible | for himself at Antwerp was circular, with a single by means 0 
over the hall with those for Modern Pictures, some | comments on the defects of the catalogues, the refor- | light in the centre of the roof. But if a skylight be to curtail t 
of which might find better accommodation by this | mation of which, no less than the building itself, is | the fittest, it should still, for the reasons before We hav 
expansion; and let the ground-floor receive a , most desirable. given, not be too far removed from cabinet pictures, closing of | 
National Collection of Casts which your paper has To aid Mr, Eastlake in his good work, and stir the | which require a strong light to exhibit their delicate and Octoh 
often recommended, as well as the statues to British | friends of the National Gallery to second him, we | gradations of chiaro-scuro, and the beauties of their most at le 
Artists which, like Wilkie’s, should, and peradven- | will now give our readers some insight into his letter. | execution. Indeed, in a climate like this, and with to have be 
ture might in tract of time, adorn the halls of that | As regards the nature of the building, Mr. Eastlake | the effects moreover of smoke to contend with, there ment for a 
Institution, and stimulate aspirants to gain successive | classes its defects under—l. The inconvenient ar-| should always be a superabundance of light ; and Pictures 
pedestals among them. Were proper use made of | rangement or disposition of some of the rooms. | whatever has been deemed necessary in this Tespect and pure i 
it the whole narrow tenement would not furnish a | 2. Insufficient space for the due exhibition of even | in the best lighted continental galleries should be servation. 
foot-square beyond what the Royal Academy, now } the present collection of paintings. 5. Insufficient | rather exaggerated in London. The form of the [§ which pro! 
compelled to bury its new-born sculpture each | room for the accommodation of those desirous of | arched ceiling, next the skylight, is important with view :— 
season, would require. studying in the Gallery. 4. Want of offices. 5. Im-| reference to this object. The flatter the curve (as “Tt maj 
But some antiquarian it is possible will ex- | perfect system of ventilating and warming the rooms. | tending to efface the upper angles of the room), the Jj tin of tha 
claim—“ Our venerable, invaluable ancient mas- | Speaking of the two little rooms which are entered | greater will be the quantity of light reflected from the warmtl 
ters ejected! removed into a plain brick edifice | from the top of the stairs, he says :— it. In the new gallery at Munich this advantage, it [J the buildin 
from a stone-fronted palace with a Grecian por- “ On crowded days they are filled to inconvenience; | appears, is more than counterbalanced, in the large is next the 
tico, an Italian cupola, and picturesque pepper- | partly, perhaps, from being the first of the suite, and | rooms, by the great height of the curve itself, which than it sho 
castor chimnies of the beautiful bastard-gothic or so- | partly from the popular pictures they contain—such | has the effect of removing the source of the light too warmed), V 
called Elizabethan style. Shades of Ratiael and Old | as the works of Hogarth, Wilkie, Lawrence, and | far from the pictures. ‘The inference which the [J inconveniet 
Francia defend us! Such a deed would be downright | others; but chiefly from having each but one door | foregoing statement seems to warrant is, that rooms plained of 
sacrilege!” To him I answer—just the reverse; it | serving for ingress and egress. ‘The visitors thus | of equal height are not advisable for large and small Jj Gallery; a 
would be a most pious office. Where those ancient | passing and repassing are met by the additional | pictures; that, supposing a skylight to be the fittest [J may be to 
pictures are now cooped up, an atmosphere of foul | streams ascending the staircase, or returning from | on all occasions, elaborate cabinet pictures, in order two small ] 
breath and other exhalations given off by fervid | the principal apartments: the threshold of the Gal- | to be near the eye, and, at the same time, near the Jj oftheir hay 
enthusiasm defile them, clouds of palpable dust | lery is, consequently, often obstructed. In summer, | light (for both conditions are essential), must be Jj i2g the pre 
bedim, the close-pent noontide heat and concentrated | the effects cannot but be injurious to the pictures, | placed in less lofty rooms. This, it is admitted, J already « 
sunbeams parch, blister, warp, and split them. | which are exposed, in a confined space, at once to | might involve architectural difficulties. The problen JJ ‘wded da 
Verily, too, our Quirifes throng here in such tag-rag | a moist atmosphere and to clouds of dust. Under | of providing high and low skylights on the same floor and the oth 
tribes tocultivate Esthetics, adolescentulous and adult, | such circumstances they appear to require cleaning | (if desirable to have them on the same floor) would Jf particles of 
infantile and senile, of both sexes, and all dimensions, } daily (as often as the rooms are swept): this, it is | not be solved by adopting the form of the ancient After a r 
that after mid-day the rooms become quite oppres- | almost needless to say, would be unsafe ; and even | basilica, or that of a church, in which the nave is Jf clades that 
sive and repulsive. ‘Though of the rougher species, | the frames could not be so frequently dusted without | much higher than the aisles; for the greater elevae J sary at once 
I can then seldom visit them myself, except for a | injury to their appearance. The more effectual re- | tion of the central room would intercept a consider JJ new buildin 
moment, as I would the mephitic Grotto del Cane ; and | medy required is proper ventilation.” able portion of light from one wall at least of the JJ lake's obser 
should no more take a female relation or friend thither | __ The insufficiency of room to accommodate the | side galleries. The diminution of light from the Jj farther into 
than to Greenwich fair. Unless at early and often in- present pictures’ of the Gallery, and still more any | interruption of over-topping walls and chimneys may “The m 
convenient hours, the Pictures are seen with little | additions which may be made to it, is next brought | be seen in the National Gallery, on comparing the desirable th 
pleasure, studied with little profit or none. The two | forward. The five rooms constitute the entire extent | different sides of the principal room ; that where the JJ bein the h 
smaller rooms or closets, hot-house plants would be | of space at present suitable for the exhibition of pic- | celebrated painting by Sebastian del Piombo hangsis J In the first 
smothered in: manufacturers and their wives can | tures in the building. There is a room under the | always the darkest, owing to the masses of brick- large—und« 
alone gasp there crowded together, while they gape | eastern portion of the Gallery, but it is unfit and | work above the opposite side. It would appear J aview. As 
three minutes about them. A new National Gallery, | cannot be made fit. : needless to say that a skylight for pictures should be J i would, I ¢ 
—even if but the “ brick edifice” above propounded, | _“ The Gallery itself is therefore the only place for | free and uninterrupted, but the frequent Violations of the injurioy 
—either should have no very small picture-rooms, or exhibiting pictures, and every increase to its contents | this condition prove that it may be forgotten. atmosphere. 
these should contain very small pictures, and a very | shows that it is too confined to display them ade-| Mr. Eastlake then describes the plan proposed by Jj Penments o: 
small number of them: how preposterous that into | quately. In consequence even of the addition of two | Professor Magnus of Berlin, for the construction of ad it appe: 
the present gallery-closets are stuffed some of the | pictures of moderate dimensions (by Guido and | picture rooms: we shall not, however, enter upon the twould not 
largest pictures amongst the entire collection, and as | Rubens) during the last year, other works, which | consideration of it, or the subject of the colouring rr of 
many others as the walls will hold! Want of suitable were before hung near the eye, have been unavoid- | of the walls, in the importance of which we agree tis admitt 
accommodation in this wing is not less manifest— | ably placed at too great an elevation to be duly seen, | with Mr. Eastlake, because they belong rather to the ulation of 
little less blameful—than in the opposite end of the | or to be of use to the students who copy in the Gal- | question ofa new structure than the present building, (depending, 
late ill-starred Mr. Wilkins’s structure : a defect, in- | Jery on the private days. I need hardly observe that | The Gallery will only accommodate fifty students Wy selecting 
deed, for which a penurious Parliament must be | it is not desirable to cover every blank space, at any | at one time. — th 
held to full half its amount responsible. Both the | height, merely for the sake of clothing the walls, and “ It is not to be inferred that the fifty students are J * Necessary 
Modern Sculptors and the Ancient Masters deserve | without reference to the size and quality of the pic- | all professional artists; about half the number may Heould in 4 
a suite of at least well-lighted,—ventilated,—propor- | ture. Every specimen of art in a national collection | be amateurs. There is nothing objectionable in this; ventilation, 
tioned, — posited exhibition-rooms, and it disgraces | should, perhaps, be assumed to be fit to challenge | it is most just that a National Gallery should be doubtedly b 
the people whose united voice should demand such | inspection, and to be worthy of being well displayed. | open to all who are qualified, from sufficient prac inhabited pa 
an act of justice from their Legislature, yet has | [t is hoped that there is little danger of pictures being | tice in art, to derive benefit from such studies. But & “tral situa 
remained dumb so long upon the subject. purchased for the nation which will not bear this test ; | it must be confessed that, while the present almost ton whether 
I am, Sir, &c. Nowinis Umbra. although the case may be sometimes different with | unavoidable restrictions exist, the artists at large have § ® there is c 
N.B.—Should the required twenty-five thousand | yegard to donations. The arrangement of pictures, | not that benefit from the Gallery which it is desirable § "ed not in 
pounds scare the Exchequer, though the trimmings of | with a view to their analogies of style, comparative | they should have. Numerous applications are made § “, for the 
the public purse would furnish it, there are simple and | merit, and dimensions (though unfettered by the | in vain.” . ocky 
facile means to raise part: all the bad pictures of the | considerations which must sometimes interfere with | “The want of spacious and well-lighted rooms ja suffici 
national Collection might be sold (such as the Duke | the placing of works of art in modern exhibitions), | for cleaning and restoring pictures, is a mor sarcely ¢ 
of Northumberland’s presentation-pieces below-stairs, | js an undertaking of no small difficulty. Some opin- | serious evil. Such rooms should, if possible, be eit exterio 
i.e. if vendible, also the little eye-sore, called a Guido, | jons on this subject, and on the modes of lighting | the same floor with the Gallery, so as to avoid mens 
and others): whatever sum they brought, their banish- | picture galleries, are here submitted. Lofty rooms | risk in moving the pictures. The operation of cleat owever apy 
ment would prove a great gain to our Gallery,— | should, I conceive, beappropriated chiefly to large pic- | ing the paintings could then be conveniently carried fj ble of ex: 
perhaps also to the cabinet of some Mississippi con- | tures, or to pictures with large figures. The upper part | on whenever it might be required; the Gallery being #§ “umstance 
noisseur, or virtwoso in Van Diemen’s Land. of the walls can be thus only properly filled. The space | deprived for a short period of one picture at a time -_ This 
which may remain underneath, in such rooms, is not | But under present circumstances it is only during y attain 
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the vacation in the autumn that such operations can 
peundertaken. The pictures having remained many 

ears without having been cleaned, before the last 
Futian, it was impossible to complete the work 
within the few weeks allowed ; the cleaning of some 
yas necessarily postponed for another year. But if 
such operations could be carried on at any time, it 
might then be a question whether it would not be 
advisable to shorten the vacation considerably (with 
a view only to repairs, general cleaning of the build- 
‘ng, &c.), and to keep the Gallery open almost 
throughout the year. I do not forget the necessary 
relaxation for the officers and attendants, but this 
might be provided for as it is in other establishments, 
by means of temporary deputies, so as not in any way 
to curtail their present privileges.” 

We have complained, over and over again, of the 
closing of the Gallery in the months of September 
and October, when the resident of the metropolis is 
most at leisure to attend it. Want of space seems 
to have been the justification. It is a strong argu- 
ment for another building. 

Pictures are like human beings—they want a good 
and pure atmosphere. It is essential to their pre- 
servation. Yet this is the condition of the place 
which professes to have this object especially in 
view :— 

“It may suffice, without entering into a descrip- 
tion of that system, to state that in the coldest days 
the warmth is very unequally diffused throughout 
the building. The temperature of the room which 
is next the staircase, is at such times much lower 
than it should be (though the hall and staircase are 
warmed), while the innermost room is found to be 
inconveniently close. These defects are often com- 
plained of by the students and other visitors to the 
Gallery ; and, as regards the outer room, the result 
may be to chill the varnish of the pictures. The 
two small rooms before mentioned, in consequence 
of their having each but one door, and notwithstand- 
ing the precaution of keeping the skylights open, are, 
asalready observed, ill-ventilated in summer and on 
crowded days. The opening of the skylights in these 
and the other rooms has the effect of admitting the 
particles of soot, which are so injurious to pictures.” 

After a review of all the evils, Mr. Eastlake con- 
cludes that a larger building is proved to be neces- 
sryatonce. This opens the question of site for a 
new building ; and we shall merely quote Mr. East- 
lake's observations, without, at the present, entering 
father into the discussion :— 

“The main question seems to be, whether it is 
desirable that a National Gallery of pictures should 
bein the heart of the metropolis, or in the suburbs. 
In the first case it is more accessible to the public at 
large—undoubtedly a strong point in favour of such 
aview. Assuming such a situation to be the fittest, 
it would, I consider, be expedient to provide against 
the injurious effect before adverted to, of a sooty 
atmosphere. This inconvenience, looking to the ex- 
periments of Dr, Reid, could certainly be prevented; 
and it appears that the means employed to prevent 
twould not at all interfere with the light, as the cir- 
culation of air would be independent of the windows. 
Itisadmitted that the evil in question—the accu- 
nulation of soot—would not be materially lessened 
(depending, as it does, on the direction of the wind) 
by selecting a site on the outskirts of London ; and 

fore the precautions recommended would still 
benecessary, wherever the building might be, since 
teould in no case be very remote. But light and 
ventilation, if not freedom from dust, would un- 
loubtedly be more secured by avoiding the thickly 
inhabited parts of the metropolis. In the event of a 
central situation being preferred, it might be a ques- 
‘on whether the present gallery could be enlarged, 
# there is considerable space on the north side. I 
teed not inquire how far it might be possible, in that 
cae, for the skill of the architect to adapt the build- 
ng toa larger plan ; but to combine such an object 
witha sufficiently symmetrical design, would perhaps 
scarcely compatible with the existence of the pre- 
‘at exterior, Abundant space is, at all events, 
hecessary; for it is most desirable that the plan, 
however apparently comprehensive, should be ca- 
bible of extension, This is one of the fortunate 
Creumstances attending the site of the British Mu- 
“um, This last requisite would doubtless be more 
taiily attained by removing to the suburbs, Hyde 





Park has been mentioned in Parliament as a fit 
situation. Supposing this site to be adopted, its 
advantages might be combined, as far as possible, 
with the condition of vicinity to public thoroughfares, 
by selecting the immediate neighbourhood of either 
of the roads that bound the Park.” 

As the collection extends, it would require to be 
weeded of duplicates and less perfect examples; and 
it is suggested that the less important works should 
be “gradually removed to the provincial museums 
which are now likely to be formed in this country.” 
This, as well as the suggestion that copies of cele- 
brated works in foreign localities, are points hitherto 
neglected, but meriting the highest notice. 

“Tn conclusion,” says Mr. Eastlake, “I cannot 
refrain from expressing a hope that the National 
Gallery, while rich in the works of the great masters, 
may by degrees merit its designation in another 
sense, and that when ample space shall be provided, 
a portion of the new edifice may be dedicated to the 
reception of the best works of the British School. 
It is impossible but that foreigners shou'd entertain 
erroneous judgments respecting the staie of Art in 
this country, since few can be expected to take the 
pains, even if they had permission, to visit every 
private collection, and every artist’s painting-room ; 
while a single Exhibition is an uncertain criterion. 
A selection such as I have supposed would, in process 
of time, be a fair test of the ability of our painters, 
and would be always accessible. The project would 
be attended with other more important and beneficial 
consequences. Our artists would be unceasingly 
reminded of a more serious competition than the 
Exhibition of a season, and would aspire to meet 
the judgment of posterity. Their efforts would be 
more uniformly commensurate with their ambition 
for permanent distinction, and the same motive 
would be the means of inducing a sterling practice, 
both as to methods and materials, with a view to the 
durability of their productions. The duty of honour- 
ing the dead would, it is hoped, not be forgotten 
among the means of exciting the best efforts of the 
living: a Gallery of the British School should com- 
prehend worthy examples of every past period. But 
various circumstances concur to invite attention to 
the means of providing a permanent place of exhi- 
bition for the most select works of our artists, with 
a view to the future. The munificent bequest of Sir 
Francis Chantrey ensures the purchase of the best 
specimens of Art which may hereafter be produced 
in this country ; and a selection from such specimens 
will in all probability be ultimately placed in the Na- 
tional Gallery. There are also living encouragers of 
native talent who have already formed collections of 
pictures, and who are desirous of bequeathing the 
choicest of such pictures to the nation. When these 
facts are taken into consideration, with those before 
adverted to requiring more immediate attention, it 
will appear that the time is arrived when a more 
capacious and suitable building is necessary for the 
purposes of a National Gallery.” 

We are sure that the public are ready to concur 
in the verdict, “that the time is arrived when a 
more capacious and suitable building is necessary for 
the purposes of a National Gallery.” It had arrived, 
indeed, long ago. We may now rejoice that the 
convictien has reached the proper authorities. This 
letter has been written by Mr. Eastlake; but if we 
know anything of official decorum, it would not 
have been written were the sentiments it publishes 
not those of the Trustees, and also of the statesman 
to whom it is addressed. 


Ely Cathedral.—As you sometimes take notice 
of the repairs and improvements which our national 


architecture is undergoing, I thought some account | 


of the present state of Ely Cathedral might not be 
unacceptable to you. When I visited Ely a year or 


two since, I could not help lamenting the serious | 
dilapidations, which the Cathedral was daily under- | 
going, and the worse than useless repairs which in | 


several places evinced a feeble attempt to arrest 
them. Every part of this edifice, which, in splen- 
dour and extent hardly yields to any in the king- 
dom, has from time to time, fallen under the degraded 
taste of ignorant economy ; and, instead of repairs 
accomplished in the spirit of the architecture, we had 
brickwork in the place of stonework, pointed tracery 
under Roman arches, and Italian doorways inserted 


side by side with windows filled with zig-zag mould- 
ings, and in the vicinity of the triumphs of Alan de 
Walsingham. The work of restoration has at length 
I hope fallen into competent hands, and the present 
Dean, whom your scientific readers will at once re- 
cognize under the more familiar name of Professor 
Peacock, has commenced the labour of restoring this 
noble edifice with a zeal to which its various interests 
entitles it. 

When I entered the Cathedral last week, I was 
surprised by the sounds of masons, carpenters, cranes, 
and pulleys. In the choir a chaffern-fire was burn- 
ing, tall scaffold frames were standing near, and three 
or four workmen were rubbing and polishing pillars 
of Purbeck marble, while others were stopping the 
holes and gaps which had been perhaps wantonly 
hacked upon them. Outside the windows which 
light four sides of the celebrated lantern, several 
masons were busily engaged, and the south-western 
transept, where all the grandeur and solidity and 
variety of the Anglo-Norman architecture seems con- 
centrated, was literally crammed with masons at their 
labours. 

These are signs of better things. The endow- 
ments of Ely have been on a princely scale; but the 
conservators of its church seem to have been more 
than usually negligent. The puritan ordonnance 
commanding the destruction of images did much to 
despoil Ely, especially the admirable tabernacle work 
of its tombs and chapels, but on the whole it has 
perhaps suffered more from the neglect, or even the 
activity of its friends, than the barbarous policy of its 
enemies. From the western porch to the east windows 
it is covered with one universal coat of stone-coloured 
wash, if we except the six pillars of the ante-choir. 
These are of light-coloured Madrapore marble, and 
support some of the richest arch-work conceivable, 
all blunted and discoloured with ochrey wash. The 
whole of the choir has submitted to the same degra- 
dation, so that it was hardly suspected till lately that 
the pillars supporting the lower arches, and the slender 
shafts of the triforium with the foliated brackets 
and columns which support the groining of the roof 
and the stringcourses dividing each story, were all of 
beautiful Purbeck marble. Several of the shafts 
have been cleaned and polished, and those dividing 
the lancet lights of the east window are to follow. 
As in most of the other works of this period the Pur- 
beck marble has only been partially used, the rest of 
the work consisting of quatre and trefoil ornaments, 
the moulding of arches, and the principal part of the 
clerestory being of Ketton stone and clunch. We 
cannot suppose that economy dictated this partial 
use of marble, when we see such unsparing richness 
in other parts of this cathedral, but are forced to 
appeal to some other motive, which may perhaps be 
suggested in the extreme darkness of the Purbeck 
marble, which, while it pointed out its partial use in 
connexion with a lighter material, seems to have pre- 
vented its adoption for entire buildings by giving 
them too dark and mournful an appearance. Asso- 
ciated with white, or nearly white stone, it gives dis- 
tinctness to that fine gothic work which is sometimes 
apt to be overlooked in its minuter parts; and when 
the degrading lime-wash, under which the sharpness 
and character of the choir at Ely is lost, shall be 
removed it may be readily conceived how admirable 
the colour as well as the clearness and design of this 
part of the cathedral will appear. The mouldings, 
foliage, and ribs have been so drenched by the brush 
and lime-pail that they appear as if they had ema- 
nated from a worn-up mould, whereas originally they 
must have presented the sharpest lines and finest 
contrasts, 

Formerly the eight lancet lights that occupy the 
east end of the choir were filled with painted glass, 
which the parliamentary commands of the Common- 
wealth caused to be destroyed. Bishop Sparke, who 
died in 1838, left in his will a sum of money to be 
expended on their restoration, and they are to be 
forthwith commenced, as well as the four windows 
| which occupy the alternate sides of the octagon. The 
| effect of these, if properly executed, may be con- 
| ceived by those who are acquainted with the purity 
| and beauty of the architecture by which they will be 
| accompanied, ¥. 






















































































T. C. 


A Holbein has been added to the National Collec- 
| tion—some set-off, we gladly acknowledge, against the 
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loss of the Filippino. Let us accept the Holbein as 
earnest of advance, however intermittent or fitful or 
slow, on at least an elevated path, if not the loftiest, in 
the region of Esthetics. Very Holbeinesque is the said 
production ;—one of those portraits which move the 
spectator to think that all the men of Holbein’s age 
_were of Holbein’s making, and made pretty much 
after his own image. Stout, stalwart, small-eyed 
and square-headed, with massive features, giving even 
the imbecile a look of able-mindedness ; and, more- 
over, with an air of the “ Lord Harry” dominant 
throughout their dogmatic visages. Who the person- 
age represented may be,—whether a Vesalius, or other 
profound anatomist, indicated by the skull he grasps, 
or some preacher of mortal discourses, some irrefra- 
gable 
Budge doctor of the Stoick fur, 
Fetching his precepts from the Cynick tub— 
for his black robe displays a brownish dark-spotted 
fur border,—is unknown, and we care little about 
it. Portraits, save of very illustrious characters, lose 
all their personal interest when a few centuries have 
passed, and must depend upon their artistical merits 
alone; without these, their inheritors themselves 
consider them cumbersome heir-looms, and often sell 
them, like the “ family of the Surfaces,” at old-furniture 
price to the broker. It is then that the nameless 
or fameless Titian, Leonardo, Giorgione portraits ap- 
prove their substantive, their imperishable value : 
they are still fine pictures, though quite bereft of what 
Dr. Johnson, in his infallibility, pronounced the great 
perfection of paintings—their worth as memorials. 
Modern portraitists might take a hint from our Hol- 
bein. If it do not reach the exalted style that dis- 
tinguishes Gian- Bellini’s ‘ Doge, —if itsindividualism 
be of a more prosaic and per receipt description,— 
it will yet always receive homage proportioned to its 
eminent claims. Respecting its condition, we can 
furnish no precise details ; for the Committee have, 
with suspicious prudence, hung it much too high. 
New acquisitions, we submit, should at first obtain 
place on the lowermost line, or eye-level, where their 
veritable qualities might challenge examination; 
otherwise, it will be thought they cannot bear the 
test of criticism, One opinion we may hazard: the 
picture appears over-cleaned—or, still worse, to have 
had its background repainted a dull purple uniform 
tint, or both; hence a somewhat harsh effect, a want 
of mellowness, which never characterizes even Hol- 
bein’s rigidest performances to any such injurious 
degree. J. Honpein. 1549. stands above the left 
shoulder, an escutcheon above the right. Mr. Ro- 
chard, the artist, was its proprietor, and 600 guineas 
have made the Nation so now. 

One of the most attractive minor Exhibitions of 
the season has been that of Mr. Cattermole’s ‘ Port- 
foliovof Lithotint Drawings.’ The value of the new 
art has never till now been so satisfactorily illustrated, 
and we are disposed to prefer these fac-similes in 
black and white of Mr. Cattermole’s romantic and 
vigorous designs, to the artist’s drawings, from which 
we are sometimes repelled by his peculiar taste in 
colour and effect. The choice of subjects, too, is 
various, comprising ‘ Bothwell of Bothwellhaugh,’ 
‘ Weighing a Scruple’ (a soldier bribing a monk,) 
‘Salvator Rosa among the Brigands,’* The Dragon 
Slayer,’ * Saying Grace,’ (a refectory scene), ‘ Hospi- 
tality,’ (a wild landscape, with a mailed figure on 
horseback,) ‘Monks Giving Alms at a Convent 
Door,’ ‘ The Knight's Departure,’ and ‘The Dwarf's 
Treachery,’ the last, an adventure hardly set forth 
with sufficient clearness. 

The amateur of Correggio’s grandest works, the 
frescoes at Parma, will find his memory pleasantly 
refreshed at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Pall Mall East, by 
the drawings by the Chevalier Toschi, there exhi- 
bited. These are the water-colour copies made by 
him for the Grand-Duchess, and which are now in 
process of engraving by the Chevalier on an ample 
scale. Again and again have we called attention to 
these, the true triumphs of Allegri’s genius. It may, 
however, be needful to point out, that all water-colour 
copies (especially by Italian water-colourists) dilute 
the force of the originals: hence, as was natural, we 
liked best the drawings merely washed in with sepia: 
the more highly-finished specimens being not wholly 
guiltless of a porcelain prettiness which does not 
consort with Correggio’s mighty lines and simple 
colours. But any mind which is capable of expand- 


ing itself on reasonable argument, will receive much 
satisfaction and few false impressions from these 
miniature imitations of some of the crown jewels of 
Italy. 


SS 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONCERTS of ANCIENT MUSIC.—The EIGHTH CONCERT 
the last of the Present Season) will take place on WEDNESDAY 
VEXT, the 11th inst., commencing at Half-past Eight o’Clock. The 

REHEARSAL on MONDAY MORNING, the 9th, at Twelve. Sin- 
gle Tickets (for Subscribers’ friends), 1/. 1s. each ; for the Rehearsal, 
10s. 6d. each. C. Lonsdale’s Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old 
Bond-street.—Principal Singers—Mdlle. Hasselt Barth, Miss Birch 
Herr Pischek, Messrs. Bennett, Hawkins, Machin, and Herr Staudig) 
Conductor, Sir H. R. Bishop. Leader, Mr. Loder, 


, 





Her Masgsty’s Tueatre. — The new ballet 
‘Rosida,’ appears to please the subscribers so little, 
that we need only announce, that it is a composition 
of Greek dresses and Syracusan mines, including a 
scene on shipboard closely resembling that in the pro- 
logue to ‘’The Enchantress,_—a pretty underground 
phantasmagoria, a maiden struck with blindness, 
in which part Mdlle. Cerito displays more panto- 
mimic power than she has hitherto shown, some cha- 
racter-dances, to our thinking rather characterless, 
and some noisy music by Sig. Pugni.— Malle. Taglioni 
is announced as having arrived: so has M. Baroilhet: 
and Madame Rossi-Caccia, we are told, is coming 
immediately. The management has now ample 
materials at its disposal: we shall look for some new 
operas. 

It is a duty to all parties concerned that we should 
advert to a letter by M. Berlioz, published a few days 
since in the Morning Post, in which the clever Paris- 
ian denies that any resemblance exists between that 
paper's crifique on ‘The Desert’ and his rhapsody 
in Le Journal des Débats, alluded to by us [ante, p. 
338]. M. Berlioz is, of course, unaware that two 
notices of M. David’s symphony appeared in the 
Morning Post; and that he has seen only the second. 
We know M. Berlioz to be an honourable man ; we 
know him, moreover, to be a clever man; and the 
most hasty reader, even when puzzled by a strange 
language, could not question theclose and paraphrastic 
similarity between the first criticism in the English 
journal and the French article. The French jour- 
nalist, then, is acquitted; but what becomes of the 
English journal? What shall be said of persons 
who avail themselves of so obvious a mistake, to at- 
tack those who pointed attention to the plagiarism ? 
One more word is necessary. In the note al- 
ready referred to, we deprecated “the unscrupulous 
French fashion of working the press” with regard to 
Music, which is making itself manifest in our peri- 
odical literature. We must now—lest any should 
mistake silence for sympathy—deprecate the tone 
in which certain of our contemporaries have referred 
to this question. Bought opinions are offensive to 
all save purchaser and hireling, and are soon detected 
as such; but personal abuse does Art itself a dis- 
service. Who can wonder that its humanizing in- 
fluences are questioned, its professors eyed with 
suspicion, its guardians regarded as beyond the pale 
of social tolerance: when. private habits, presumed 
religious opinions, the history of one, the country of 
another :—are dragged forward in such discussions, 
as if these matters had the slightest pertinence to the 
questions under consideration ? 





AncientConcerts.—The Seventh Concert, directed 
by the Archbishop of York, for the Earl of West- 
moreland, might have “* broken down,” as the phrase 
is, owing to the sudden indisposition of Madame 
Van Hasselt Barth, to whom the “lion’s share” of 
the soprano music had been intrusted,—but for the 
skill and readiness of Madame Caradori Allan, who 
replaced the Viennese lady at a few hours’ notice ; 
and while so doing, (the substitution of two solo songs 
comprehended) sung perfectly in four languages, and 
as many styles of music, without rehearsal. The 
exampie is worthy of record, as one of our singing- 
lessons. Miss Birch, too, was in her best voice. The 
director, however, was somewhat behind his time, 
in selecting such insipidities as Millico’s ‘ Fallen is 
thy Throne,’ and somebody's * Bird of the Wilder- 
ness.” If there must be chamber-trios and glees at 
a grand concert, he might have been helped to 





; some dozen at a moment's warning. The duets 
| from Sacchini’s *(&dipe,’ and Gluck’s ‘ Armide,’ 
| (though Sacchini, by the way, is but a second-hand 

Gluck) were far more welcome. The day for Gluck’s 





e a 
opera can hardly fail to come, as surely as the taste 
for Bach's music is returning. We never hear a bar 
of it without being anew struck by its loftiness of 
tone, grandeur of expression, romance of fancy. and 
sweetness of melody: nor will we cease to dwell on 
these, till even managerial ears listen, and we have 
to record, not entreat, the revival on the stage of this 
incomparable music. The other rarity at this Ancient 
Concert was the encore, commanded by the ‘Adelaide’ 
of Herr Pischek. Such a delivery of the most im. 
passioned love-song in the world is not in our reco). 
lection. This great artist is alone among Germ 
for the exquisite smoothness and delicacy to which 
he can subdue his voice, when the occasion requires 
it,—and, more is the pity, little less solitary amo 
Europeans, for the deep and fervent poetical feelj 
he throws into his recitation and conception of what. 
soever music is committed to him. 


Music ror THE PropLe.—Little that is new can 
be said about the Great Choral Meeting at Exeter 
Hall, held on Wednesday last. That the system of 
popular instruction introduced by Mr. Hullah has 
struck root, is now happily past doubt. It has stood 
the ordeal of being fashionable : and recent examina. 
tions at the public institutions where it is in force by 
strict musicians, have assured all who doubted that 
the education administered by it, is sound, as far as 
it goes. Then, too, the audience of Wednesday 
seemed more able than formerly to discriminate 
between what is at best but an exercise, and a con- 
cert performance. Yet we know not by what pro. 
fessional of church singers, better specimens of body 
chanting and psalmody could have been produced: or 
whether five hundred gentlemen and ladies, trained 
for the profession, could have sung the very difficult 
*Quando corpus’ from Rossini’s ‘Stabat’ more 
steadily, and with less failure in intonation than 
those choralists. The curiosity of the evening was 
the forty-part Song of Tallis ; which was executed by 
the semi-chorus aforesaid. This was unfortunately 
started too sharp—but the voices retrieved them- 
selves: and the composition went on to its close 
reasonably well. That it went atall, isan unmistake- 
able testimony to the proficiency of the executants: 
since jit would be impossible to select a composition 
more complicated and more chaotic, with less out- 
line or form discernible. Nevertheless, there are 
grand and peculiar effects in this vague old music; 
and as the strain went, surging and swelling, ebbing 
and flowing on, with some fine climaxes and anti- 
phonal effects, we thought of “the sound of many 
waters,” and the other lofty Scriptural phrases, by 
which utterance and music are symbolled: and thus 
the desired devotional impression clear of sensual 
intermixture was attained: though we cannot but 
believe that a Handel or a Beethoven, working with 
like means, would have produced this more strongly. 
But the question is too large to be discussed at a time 
like the present. To return for one last word—the 
Glee, by Stevens, ‘From Oberon in Fairy Land, 
(encored) was the favourite secular song of the 
evening. 

We cannot leave the subject without adverting to 
the document recently promulgated by the Minister 
of Public Instruction in France. In this is announced 
the formation of three commissions. The first is to 
collect from the works of the classic poets of the 
country, including contemporary writers, all such 
words as are suitable for music,—possessing, it 18 
taken for granted, a religious and moral tendency.— 
The second is to make a similar collection of the 
striking facts of national history, and to invite the 
composition of songs, by which these can be circu 
lated. The third is to promote the production of 
popular poems and songs, by which prejudices may 
be combatted, and worthless and profligate ditties 
superseded. What good may result from such cut 
and-dried measures it would be hard to prophesy, but 
we cannot help saying that, without the cumbrous 
machinery of Cabinets or Councils, the poets of Eng: 
land, working in accordance with the spirit of the 
time, might bestow their energies worse than in unite 
ing to produce a People’s Song-book. Here too, 
would be a noble ficld for the young English musical 
com posers. 


Mr. Moscurxes’ Matinées.—Though compellel 
to be brief, we must separate Mr. Moscheles’ second 
Matinée from the other music of the week, in rightol 
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its special value. The programme included, for speci- 
of Mozart, his Fantasia in c minor—a sonata, 
in the same key, the ¢rio with clarinet, in which Mr. 
Moscheles was assisted by M. Meyer and Mr. Hill, 
the duett Fantasia and fugue in F minor, with Mr. Ww. 
§, Bennett :—and an old German comic song with 
variations. All this was charming and acceptable ; 
yet the other portion of the concert was to us the 
most interesting. The selection of movements, from 
Handel's Harpsichord Lessons, included an dllemande, 
yhich was given with the true elastic old-fashioned 
ce,and a gigue, which, as a composition, distances 
the crude efforts of many a modern, who is in reality 
only bizarre where he fancies himself original. Yet 
more welcome was Clementi’s grand sonata ‘La 
Didone abbandonata,’ which is truly, as entitled, 
a Scena Tragica: with thought, passion, science 
enough to set a score of operas and symphonies— 
the highest expression of passion of which music is 
capable, being wrought out by a strictness of form, 
ordinance,andharmony. Ere we close our notice ofso 
rich a treat, we should say, that by no contemporary, 
Mendelssohn excepted, could a selection of music, 
so wide in range of style, have been executed with 
#9 much force, finish, and grace of propriety. The 
two coming Matinées are to be devoted to Beethoven's 
Pianoforte works. 


Concerts OF THE WeEK.—On looking back a 
few seasons, [the musical progress which has been 
made in London becomes evident to a degree almost 
startling. ‘The variety of entertainments calling for 
substantial and separate report this week, would have 
furnished forth a month’s matter of discourse some 
fifteen years ago; and even, when they are dismissed, 
half a dozen of concert performances remain, each of 
which might serve as text, were the time less pressing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schwab, Mr. John Parry, M. Leopold 
de Meyer, Miss Dolby, Mr. Hausmann and Mr. Cipriani 
Potter—five resident musicians and one stranger— 
have all appealed to the public on the score of some 
speciality or other. 

It is needless to observe that brevity of allusion 
isnot disrespect. We havealready so often pointed 
out the claims of Mr. John Parry, as a comic 
musician (a2 much higher and better thing than a 
comic singer), and his whimsicalities are so well cal- 
culated to puzzle the analyst, that it were lost labour 
to attempt to tell how and why his‘ Massaniello’ and 
‘Young England,’ made sore the sides of his “ dear 
five-hundred friends.” Then,so often have we admired 
the clarinet tones of Miss Dolby’s voice—bearing a 
strong affinity to those of Mdlle. Albertazzi—and so 
often done justice to her extreme cleverness as a 
musician—and so often wished her, by finishing a 
litle more highly, to clear herself from the charge of 
indifference, which, more or less, attaches itself to her 
performances,—that we need not further emphasize 
our praise, or our hint at the one thing needful. Nor 
are we called upon again to “talk Pianoforte’’ apropos 
of M. Leopold de Meyer, and his marvellous deeds, 
For force, rapidity, and certainty, he stands at the 
highest point of mechanical perfection; but his bra- 
wura-work wants those attributes which exalt it into 
4 means of enchanting the mind as well as the senses. 

We have not had, of late, an opportunity to 
record our respect for Mr. Hausmann, as our best 
resident violoncello-player, and a careful and excel- 
lent musician. His soirée was held on Wednesday 
—with a crowded audience. He was assisted by three 
brother-violoncellists, the strong corps of German 
singers now in town, Miss Messent, Miss Lucombe, 
Madame Dulcken, and M. Sainton. The greatest 
novelty, perhaps, was the pianoforte-playing of Herr 
Kuhe, who seems disposed to strike out a path for 
himself in these noisy days, by an unusual cultiva- 
ton of delicacy. So far as the slight fantasias which 

¢ has performed warrant judgment, he possesses, 
too, true expression and sound musical feeling. 

So much for the benefit concerts: one entertain- 
ment more has yet to be commented upon—the 
third Royal Academy Concert. This was, in many 
Tespects, the most satisfactory meeting of the kind 
We have attended. Beethoven’s Ninth Smphony is 
no plaything; and though it is hardly possible that 
itshould be brought to any perfection by our Royal 
Academy orchestra and chorus, every performance 
raises our artists and audiences nearer an under- 
sanding of it, “The difficult places” no longer 


surprise singers and bewilder players; the public, 
moreover, be it merely a public of partial friends 
and sympathizing comrades, becomes educated up to 
a point at which slovenliness can be no longer ex- 
cused : and thus the two bodies re-act on each other, 
till the standard of intelligence, no less than of exe- 
cution, iselevated. A few years hence, there will be 
found little greater difficulty in this same Choral 
Symphony than in the work in ¢ minor, which was 
laid by as incomprehensible, on its first trial, by 
more than one renowned orchestra. Then we were 
glad to see something more like a show of instru- 
mentalists than the programmes of former concerts 
have exhibited. Mr. Noble played the charming 
Adagio and Rondo, from Moscheles’ * Grenadier’s 
March Concerto, with neatness and solidity. Mr. 
Chipp’s Fantasia on the violoncello, too, was very 
meritorious; so was Mr. Wilson's clarionet obligato 
to Mozart's ‘ Parto.’—But as this leads us into the 
domain of accompaniments, we are bound to repre- 
sent to Mr. Lucas and to M. Sainton, and to all besides 
whom it may concern, that the manner in which the 
band disturbs, rather than supports, the singers and 
the solo players, argues a want of musical knowledge, 
or a want of discipline, discreditable to a Royal 
Academy.—We perceive, by the way, that the pupils 
of the Paris Conservatoire have just been performing 
the first act of Rossini’s ‘Count Ory,’ and are pre- 
paring the ‘ Fidelio.” Why should not ours, too, 
from time to time exhibit their skill in declamation, 
stage-practice, &c. ? 





Musicat Gosstr.—It may illustrate the present 
crowded condition of the musical season, that we are 
unable to do more than record Her Majesty's visit to 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, as having taken place 
on Monday last.—We sce that the next oratorio to 
be given at Exeter Hall isthe ‘ Athaliah’ of Handel: 
a work into which much of his opera music was in- 
terwoven by the master himself.—Our Liverpool cor- 
respondent informs us that the French Opera came 
toan untimely end so soon as M. Duprez and Madame 
E. Garcia quitted it :— 

French Opéra Comique.—A very brief time has 
elapsed [vide ante, p. 501] since I sent you a notice 
of the inauspicious commencement of the French 
Opéra Comique in Liverpool. I regret now to “ tind 
it written in my duty” to send you an account of its 
decease. It is now amongst the things which were, 
the fourth representation having terminated its ill- 
fated existence. This event, though rather unpleasant 
to the subscribers (and, to the credit of public taste, 
I may add their name was Legion) who thereby are 
mulcted of a moiety of their subscription, was by 
no means surprising or unexpected ; such an unbroken 
sequence of blunders and bad management having 
seldom been attendant on any similar undertaking. 
It is hardly worth while troubling you with a pos¢ 
mortem critique, but the tale is briefly told. After 
the ludicrous performance of ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ whose 
title to a place in the Opéra Comique no man could 
question, Duprez, well supported by Garcia, sang 
and acted magnificently in a selection from ‘Lucia’ 
(his *‘ Fra poco a me,’ was a superb piece of impas- 
sioned vocalization), though the manager did his 
best to mar the effect by permitting the two vocalists 
just mentioned to sing and speak in English for the 
“benefit of the country gentlemen,” while the other 
actors had recourse to French. This performance 
was repeated twice, and then, Duprez and Garcia 
having withdrawn, the company were thrown on their 
own resources, and as they were deficient in nothing 
required to insure success, with the slight exception 
of singers, actors, and musicans, the result was not 
such as—to employ a phrase of the late Lord Ellen- 
borough’s—“ to produce an exclamation !” But little 
remains to be added—the manager, perceiving the 
aspect of affairs took what is emphatically called 
French leave; by some unaccountable oversight the 
actors received no salaries; consequently, on Wed- 
nesday last they sang in formd pauperis, in ‘La 
Dame Blanche,’ in order to obtain the means of 
returning to Paris; as there were about 90/. in the 
house, and they received something from private 
sources besides, I presume by this time they are 
in “ La Belle France;” and I trust their next enter- 
prise will be more successful and more deserving of 
success than the one which has given occasion to 
Manrcvs, 





these remarks, 





The French musical journals announce the 
recent production of a one-act comic opera, ‘ Une 
Voix,’ the music by M. Boulanger; and the coming 
production of * Le Ménétrier,’ a three-act work, by 
MM. Scribe and Labarre. There are rumours abroad 
of a flying visit meditated by M. Liszt to London, 
and of the appearance of Madame Dorus-Gras at 
the Princess’s Theatre. If the last measure be in 
contemplation, we trust that the lady will be ade- 
quately supported. Beyond all others, a singer who 
is executive rather than dramatic should look for 
stage-completeness, 

It was, in times not far remote, the custom of the 
kings and queens of dramatic life to wear their 
royalty only on the stage ; to abdicate in the green- 
room, put off the insignia of their sovereign dignities 
—as Elliston did (though reluctantly) the corona- 
tion-robes of George IV.—in their dressing-rooms, 
and walk forth into the real world as private indi- 
viduals. Now-a-days, however, in certain depart- 
ments of the drama, the Coryphées are as much the 
objects of a spontaneous homage in the outer world, 
as of a prescribed and rehearsed one in the mimic 
world which is peculiarly their own: nor is it easy 
to distinguish the accounts of honours paid them in 
their progresses, from those which describe the 
receptions of princes when they go abroad.—Thus, 
the city of Stockholm put on all its gaiety, last 
month, to welcome the return of Jenny Lind, as if 
it had been some great public event. Thousands of 
persons, it is stated, in their holiday attire, from 
every quarter of the town, on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages, poured down towards the port, on 
the evening when the fair singer’s arrival was ex. 
pected ; and the bay was covered with boats adorned 
with flags, streamers, artificial flowers, and variegated 
lamps. Rockets from the lighthouse signalled that 
her vessel was in sight,—and were answered, on the 
instant, by lights from every window in every house 
of every street adjoining the pier. All the singers 
and instrumentalists of the Theatre Royal, and all 
the musical amateurs of Stockholm, steamed out to 
meet her, and led her into port with national airs 
and flourishes of trumpets. The lady stepped on 
shore, amid the shout of multitudes, which lasted, 
“ without interruption, for (wenty minutes!” A car- 
riage, drawn by six white horses, received herat the 
landing-place, and conveyed her to sumptuous 
apartments at her hotel,—only that the young men 
of the city displaced the white horses, and drew the 
fair singer to her home. Bands of military music 
preceded and followed the carriage, playing triumphal 
marches; and hundreds of carriages and horsemen, 
and twenty thousand pedestrian enthusiasts, swelled 
the procession. From all the windows in its line, 
elegantly-dressed ladies waved white handkerchiefs, 
and flung flowers and crowns upon the carriage, 
The front of the hotel was lighted by a transparency, 
representing musical trophies, with the legend “ Long 
live Jenny Lind!” The orchestra of the theatre 
played serenades beneath her window; and, “ all 
night long,” the street was encumbered by the dense 
crowd that lingered around the scene of the fair one’s 
slumbers.—This is a bye-page of history in the nine- 
teenth century,—and acurious one, too. The multi- 
tude will have its idols in every age,—and has some- 
what improved in their selection since an age or two 
ago; but far higher aims and loftier themes yet 
should be the objects of an admiration and enthu- 
siasm like this. 











































































HaymarkeEt.—It is gratifying to record the con’ 
tinued success at this theatre of Mr. D. Jerrold’s 
comedy of *’Time Works Wonders.’ The part of 
Professor Truffles is now undertaken by Mr. Tilbury, 
an actor always distinguished for his careful execu- 
tion, and who follows poor Strickland with much 
effect. If less eccentric and unique than his prede- 
cessor, he is also less mannered, and gives greater 
variety to his personations; nor is he deficient in 
the requisite humour, Now that Mr. Tilbury has 
attained a more decided s/atus, we have no doubt that 
he will ripen into an accomplished comedian. A new 
farce, called ‘The King and I,’ was performed for 
the first time last Wednesday, the plot of which is 
laid in the period of 1691; and the jest consists in 
one Perkin Pyefinch (Mr. Buckstone) mistaking a 
Sir William Melrose (Mr. H. Holl) for King William 
in disguise, and doing sundry absurd things to curry 
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favour with the supposed monarch. The joke, we 
may be sure, was made the most of by Mr. Buck- 
stone, who, by exaggerating the ridiculous situation, 
kept the audience in perpetual laughter. 

Sapter’s WELLS.—The old story of ‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,’ transferred to Italy, and dramatized under the 
name of ‘ The Florentines, a Tragedy,’ was repro- 
duced here last Monday. Deficient both in dramatic 
developement and poetic originality, the play besides 
manifests a want of courage or power on the part of 
the author to do justice to the subject. We are left 
in doubt as to the guilt or innocence of the heroine 
—Brancha (Miss Cooper)—until the last act, when 
she makes a confession of frailty both unexpected 
and improbable. This scene, too, which should have 
been the crowning effect of the tragedy, was both 
poorly written and imagined. No theatre can sus- 
tain its reputation by the production of ephemeral 
mediocrity ; the management must pursue another 
course, if it would renew this season the success of 
the last. 


master, 25,420f.; the same. Guido—t The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ 9,038f.; Berghem—a cattle piece, 
cabinet size, 6,880f.; Walsh. A. V. Velde—* Jacob’s 
Journey,’ an extremely fine picture, having upwards 
of sixty animals, 50,840f.; the Marquis of Hertford. 
Greuse—‘ La Priére a l’Amour,’ engraved in the 
Choiseul Cabinet, 34,797f.; the same. Raphael— 
* The Crucifixion,’ an early production, partaking of 
the qualities of Pietro Perugino, 56,490f.; Prince 
Canino. Rembrandt—‘ St. John preaching,’ en gri- 
saille, may fairly be called an etching done with the 
brush in colour instead of the needle, of the finest 
character, upwards of seventy figures, 75,320f.; the 
same. Greuse—a lovely little flower-girl, 10,224f. ; 
Rothschild.—Galignani’s Messenger. 


Impositions upon Authors and Publishers.—[The 
following is from The Times.|—“* We have been 
favoured with a copy of the following letter, addressed 
to a gentleman whose work has been lately published, 
but has not hitherto been noticed in The Times: — 


52, Threadneedle-street, May 26, 1845, 
Sir,—Having read your work lately published, entitled 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 26.—A paper 
was received from Dr. Haldat, relative to the aptitude 


of the human eye to adapt itself*to the sight of objects | 
| to be able to obtain favourable notices either of new 


at various distances. Our readers will remember a 
paper on this subject by Mr. Forbes, [ 4th. No. 887] 
explaining this property of the eye, by a change 
effected in the crystalline lens, by the action of the 
muscles, According to Mr. Forbes, the compression 


exercised by the muscles is transmitted to the lens , 
M. | 
| unauthorized by us, but it may, perhaps, be necessary 


by the medium of the fluids which surround it. 
Haldat however declares that this explanation is 


inadmissible, on account of the small volume of the | 
muscles, and the disadvantageous disposition of their | 


insertions ; and asserts that the invariability of the 
form of the cornea, established by Dr. Young, is suffi- 
cient to refute the theory of Mr. Forbes. M. Haldat 
submitted the eye of a sheep to a pressure, transmitted 
by a liquid, far exceeding in power the pressure ex- 
ercised by the ocular muscles. ‘This eye had been 
previously opened in the centre of its posterior hemi- 
sphere,and furnished witha watch-glassslightly greased, 
tosupply the retina, which had been removed. What- 
ever pressure was exercised, by means of a piston, no 
change was observable in the pureness of the image, 
from which M. Haldat concludes, that a pressure 
superior to that which the muscles can effect has no 
influence over the form of the crystalline—M. 
Pouillet, read a paper on the following point: In 
admitting that the action of the voltaic pile is due 
to two contrary electric currents, proceeding in an 
inverse sense through the liquid that they decompose, 
are we to regard the action of these currents as pro- 
duced by equal but opposed force ? M. Pouillet con- 
cludes, from his experiments, that this is not the case; 
that all the chemical power belongs to the negative 
pole, and that the positive pole has no decomposing 
action.—A note was received from Prof. Wheatstone, 
claiming the priority of the construction of an electro- 
magnetic chronoscope. It appears that Mr. Wheat- 
stone had shown this instrument in London to M. de 
Konstantineff, a Russian, who, on his arrival in Paris, 
had one resembling it made by M. Breguet, and it 
was exhibited to the Academy as a new invention for 
measuring the rate of speed of the electrical currents. 
—A paper was received from M. Sagey, engineer, 
containing a calculation of the amount of force ex- 
pended on the atmospheric railroad in Ireland. He 
concludes that the atmospheric system can never be 
adopted as an economical one, and can be useful 
only under exceptional circumstances. 

Cardinal Fesch’s Pictures.—By a letter received 
from Rome, the 15th of May, we learn that this sale 
of pictures has been brought to a conclusion. The 
following are the prices of the principal pictures sold 
since our last notice:—Watteau—a pair of fine 
landscapes, with fétes champétres, freely painted, 
28,245f.; to M. George. Perin del Vaga—‘The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,’ a fine gallery picture, a 
little too red in tone, 9,179f.; the same. Wouver- 
mans—a large battle piece, full of expression and 
finely painted, 25,420£; Thibaut. Rubens—*The 
Adoration of the Magi,’ a gallery picture, not entirely 
by Rubens, 14,122f.; the same. Teniers—‘ Christ 
crowned with Thorns,’ of the finest execution of the 








, and having it in my power, from my connexion 
with the press, more particularly with The Times, I shall be 
happy to assist you in getting favourable notices being taken 
of it, on your forwarding me a copy, with an intimation of 
the style, &c., you prefer. Waiting your reply,—lI have, &c, 
Sita Evans. 


The practice of extorting money by thus professing 


publications, of public exhibitions, or of the perform- 
ances of actors, public singers, and musicians, is, we 
are informed, by no means uncommon; and the un- 
wary, especially foreigners, are thus, we are told, fre- 
quently imposed upon. To the public generally we 
need offer no assurance that such practices are wholly 


to caution strangers to whom such applications may 
be made, that the authors of them are merely swin- 
dlers, with no power of procuring the insertion of a 
single line in The Times, and that they will do best 
either to give such persons at once into charge of the 
police as common cheats, or to acquaint us with the 
names and particulars of their demand, that they 
may be, at any rate, exposed, and, if possible, made 
amenable to the law.”—This is a plain case of 
fraud, with which it is comparatively easy to deal; 
publicity puts a stop to it. But, unfortunately, 
the disreputable proceedings of some of the minor 
periodicals help to mislead the public into a belief 
that there may be some truth in the promises and 
professions of these “Smith Evans!” In_ proof, 
we insert the following letter:—“ There exists a 
class of crawling periodicals, who maintain a 
sickly existence by obtaining copies of new pub- 
lications; and as they have no circulation to in- 
duce the publishers to send them books, they must 
even resort to authors, who not being in general so 
well informed, are, no doubt, often induced to con- 
sent. I enclose you one of their circulars. I call 
this a disreputable practice. You will probably 
agree with me, and if so, you may, by a few words, 
put authors on their guard, and save them from 
throwing away their books.”—We trust that the 
publication of this letter will be sufficient to put all 
parties on their guard ; but in proof of the extent to 
which these importunate solicitations are carried, we 
may add, that no less than five such circulars, ad- 
dressed to five different authors, have been forwarded 
to us. 

Punch to the Provincial Press——Mr. Puncu pre- 
sents his compliments to the gentlemen who wield 
the scissors for the provincial press, and begs to call 
their attention to the act which makes it highly penal 
to appropriate articles above the value of forty shil- 
lings. Asall Punch’s articles are worth considerably 
more than that insignificant sum, it is of course 
exceedingly criminal to steal wholesale from his pages 
without any acknowledgment. Mr. Punch has been 
robbed in this way of a considerable quantity of 
Caudle, and other valuable matter. He requests 
country editors will remember, when using their own 
paste, to give Mr. Punch credit for his own brilliants. 
He begs to add, that if this system of unblushing 
theft is pursued, he shall be under the painful neces- 
sity of nailing up a few examples on his columns, as 
moles are occasionally impaled on barn-doors, 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R, 8,.—Swea—T. R. J. P.—Lex— 
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HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 

involving the contingency cad mae life, and offers the follow- 
advantages to its mem 

bonus annually (in shape > of low goominmnsd equal to those 

flices granted every 3,5, or 7 years, 

ospect of a larger bonus than can nani be obtained 

t those offices, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 
distribution of the surplus. 

Prospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 


tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Specimen of Tables :— 


Annual 
Age.| Premium 
for 100d, 


Annual 
Tremiom 
100/. 


| Fn 
emium 
ie. | for 1002. 


~ | £1 Se eerie We ae 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
17, New B Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


| Age. 





QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
S Lo nee. 
Managers. 
. Pole. Esa. Chairman, 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 

3 Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 
Henry Littledale, Esq. 
George Warde Nocenent, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Esq 
Charles Richard | Pole, Esq. 
Henry Rich, Esq. 
Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Clau e George ‘Thornton, Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, Esq. 


les Boulton, 

oul Pleydell Betvate 
Bim my Esq. 

Sel, Esq 
Samuel Pepys Coc Kerell, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. 
Charles Bell F ord. be _ 
William Franks, F: 
=e 2 Hassiiten, Esq. 

t. H. G. Hamilton, R.N, 
Edward. Harman, 
Joseph Hoare, Esq 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuar 

The Managers beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profil? ACC ording to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
jet of Rates,whica may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Polic y Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the 
diferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 

«r Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society att the next division, 

YREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 

J RANCE SOC IETY, 14,Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 

eC hisholm, Chairma 
Ww iltiam Morley, Esq. Deputy ( ativan. 


Great Advantages offered to Policy-hoiders by this Institution. 

Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of 1 agi Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 
rance Associatio 

PROFITS. a The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition te the Fund cone 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete security. 

REDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 

A. first five Annual Premiums, without security. 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


Esq. 





a 
WPnesfors of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
neeeee, 

Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Members. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Matual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 

Extract from the Reduced Grate - Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNU “ PREMIUM. 
One Year. |Xeven Years.| Whole Life. 
\£1 0 3 
} 12 


s | tt 


Full particulars 7- detailed in the Prospectus. 


a IRV INE, Managing Director. _ 
ARGUS LIF E — RANCE COMPANY, 
9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by on Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
— Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, ee 
William Leaf, Esq. Py uty Chairma 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. F iumphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
ward Bates, Esq. ‘homas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas (’: amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon— WV. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- A Any Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s C ‘ollege. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
»w Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capita) of 300,000/. the assured 
have th he security of the Company’s Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
Gimpany. larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 

y 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
[a with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
mpany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, inlicuof the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One arent For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 

20 * vs £0 19 £1 11 10 

1 9 


150 
50 14 i 
1d 324 


169 
11910 
317 0 
pore-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
T cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
_ off at any time without notice 
0 Assurances for advances of money. as security for debts, or 
Seaerovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
On if the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
\~ be found te be pets acly favourable to the —_- 
rectors, with the Medica cers, attend dai 
waquarter before? o’clock. : “ 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 








VREEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE|. 


a ASSURANCE COMPANY, I, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for ali objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c 

Information and Prospectuses furnished by 
hee JOSEPH | BERRIDG E, Secretary. 

: CHINA PAPER-HANGINGS, 

NEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Hovse 

J Decorators to Her Majesty, beg to announce that they 
have just RECEIVED a small Consignment of these beautiful 
DECORATIONS (a few on White Grounds), of which they 
respectfully invite an early inspection. 

_ Wand 17, Parliament-street. = 

YECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 

These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its effic ient performance asa Reconnoitering Telescope, 
both as to magnif, ing and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 26s.—The same Instrument. with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and 
some ofthe Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 


inches, to contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had ot the Maker, 
JOHN DAV IS, Optician, Derby. 
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I AY-MAKING SEASON.—Mrs. MARY 

WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Thomas Wedlake, of 
the Fairkytes Original Iron Works, Hornchurch, Essex, and 
118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London, begs to 
remind Agriculturists she continues making that most | 
Implement for which her late husband obtained a patent, and 
received a Silver Medal at the Derby Show, the DOU ‘Bt E- 
ACTION HAY-MAKER, so much admired; also the HORSE 
HAY-RAKE, They may be inspected daily at the City Repo- 
sitory for Agric ultural and Colonial Implements, 118, Fenchurch- 
street, opposite Mark-lane, London.—N.B. To prevent disap- 
pointment at this season, an early application for these Imple- 
ments is solicited. 


IMPROVED PATENT WATCHES, 
| YONGE, 156, Strand, begs respectfully to 


inform Ron Public, that he has now a Stock of GOLD 
and SILVE kk WATCHES, constructed on the principle for which 
he has obtained thes Majesty’ s Letters Patent. They are made 
much flatter, being more suitable for the waistcoat pocket, with- 
out lessening the size of the fusee,—thereby admitting a strength 
of chain and spring notto be obtained in other watches equally 
at. From the successful trial of the principle for nearly two 
ears, as well as the satisfactory testimony of those friends who 
ave favoured him with their custom, W. Y. feels fully war- 
ranted in recommending them to the public, 


ue ORTHOCHRONOGRAPH, | patented by 

WEBSTER & SON, 74, Cornhill, C hronomater Makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty and the East india C ompany. 
This newly-invented instrument will determine the correct per- 
formance of Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, and show 
their distance from the correct time at any place. The simpli- 
city, portability, and the ease with which the results are ob- 
tained, will enable the most inexperienced to ascertain mean 
time to a correctness not hitherto attained but by experienced 
persons in the use of astronomical instruments. It may be 
adjusted to its position in two minutes. An explanatory paper, 
with their publication, forwarded free, upon inclosing two 
postage stamps. Price 4/. 10s. 74, Cornhill. 


7 + TAN 
\ 7JATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
East India Company.—WEBSTER & SON'S Manufactory has 
continued in Cornbill 134 ret where may be selected, from 
one of the most extensive stocks in London, every wavchin 
of superior manufacture in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHE 
and CLOCKS, finished under their immediate inspection on the 
premises, and at the lowest prices consistent with security for 
the maintenance of that reputation for superior workmanship 
which has distinguished their house for so many years. Com- 
pensated Duplex and Lever Watches, to counteract the varia- 
tions of temperature, upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which Government awarded the prizes three yearsin succes- 
sion; small elegant Lever and Horizontal Watches, in gold 
cases, engraved or engine-turned, for ladies or gentlemen; Small 
Flat Silver Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches, for youths, 
at very moderate prices; Marine and Pocket ¢ *hronometers, 
new and second-hand; ornamental and every description of 
Clocks; Regulators upon the most approved principles. Supe- 
rior workmen are employed upon the premise: : in the repair:ng 
department for English and foreign work. The utmost value 
allowed for old watches in exchange. WEBSTER & SON'S 
Publication, with their Equation Table for the present year, 
will be sent free on the receipt of two postage rh ary A large 
selection of fine Second-hand Watches at very low prices. 
ae" Cornhill, London. 
ERVICES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 
SAN DE RS “& “CO. 319, Hoxpory, corner of 
\ Southampton-buildings, opposite Gray's Inn-gate, have on 
view the largest Stock in London of Table Glass, Dinner, Des- 
sert, and Tea Services, Ornamental China, C handeliers, Lustres, 
Lamps, Hall Lanterns, &c. 
N.B.—A considerable number of Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services at a great reduction in price; these patterns are not 
those of the present year, but the ware is of the best quality, and 
they will be found worthy of attention—some of the Dinner 
Services in question are porcelain—in addition to which, there 
e a few suspending Drawing Room Lamps, Lustres, and Hall 
santerns. 


GE A BATHING at HOME.—HUMPHREYS’S 
‘ MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—The medical ingredi- 
ents of Sea Water are here combined in a highly-condensed 
form, and full instructions are given for the use of this great 
natural remedy, in every variety of bath, lotion, &c,, presenting 
a wholesome luxury to the robust, and a great desideratum to 
theinvalid. N.B. Highly usefal for Infants and young Children. 
Sold in bottles, Is. 14d. each, by all Chemists. Agents, Messrs. 
Barclay, 95, Re street ; Gatton, Bow Churchyard: Ed- 
wards, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Sanger, Oxford-street, 














EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best aed to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London 
exclusivelyforthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the bairs not 
coming loose—!s. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec uring the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,”” adopted 
by some houses. 














IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE. 

—The superiority of the Papier Miché for the purposes 
of ARCHITEt TU JRAL DECORATIONS is now so generally 
admitted, that it is needless to argue it. The introduction of 
Papier Miché into most of the public and private buildings in 
the country is the best proof of its merits. Ornaments may 
had in almost every style, and pattern-books, containing more 
than a thousand executed designs. Price ; 

PICTURE FRAMES and other Artic les of Furniture, either 
gilt or in imitation 4 the finest rity oak. An a 
bby! forms ard Siesake of eight post-office stam 

NT QU QUAN ERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the toilet, 
at a t- 4; new principle, of great elegance, and free from 
all the prac tical inconveniences of ordinary Glass-stands, 

The QUAQUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an elegant artic le for the parlour, and most con- 
venie a for sketching, 

t the Works, 15, Ww ellington-street North, Strand. 

\ OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame i 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is use 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 

[HOSE who know the taste be ont are desirous of 
- using bw alt its native freshness ity, OLD MOCHA 
COFFEE, procure it at NU MBER “ONE SAINT PAUL'S 
CHORG iy. ARD. where the rarest and vag dh — prick. like 
good old Port Wine, has become from its a - 
ness and richness of flavour, is sold b DAKIN "e rs SOMPANY, 
Te a Merchants, whose vans will deliver this choice Coffee 
within eight miles of Number One, Saint Paul's Churchyard. 
By forwarding a Post-Office Order, which will cost only 3d. for 
40s.. 201b. of this Coffee will be sent, C: arriage free, to any part 
of the Kingdom ; and the exe ellence of its qui ality will recom- 

mend it as a great luxury to the aristocracy of the country. 

EEN FUN, the celebrated Chinese Cosmetique, 
patronized by Her Majesty and the Royal Family.— 

The great value of this COSMETIQUE is, that the ingredients, 

being solely herbaceous, the most delicate complexion can 

apply it without injury; while rough, red, and moist skins 
speedily experience beneficial results. Another most important 
feature is, that of repressing, without detriment to the sanatory 
condition of the user, the truly unpleasant sensation accom- 
panying too copious perspiration, Travellers and residents in 
warm climates, subject to the enervating influence of tropical 
heat, will, when the skin becomes moist and heated, experience 
inconceivable comfort by resorting to this Cosmetique, as 
it will both allay and avert discolorization and coarseness. 

The sole proprietors are FA Co. (late Watson, Fabian 

& Co.), 24, Mark-lane, London, without whose signature on the 

labels none are genuine.—To be had wholesale of them, and 

retail of all respectable perfumers, chemists, &c. in town and 
country. —In boxes, price 3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. each. Country 
agents required. 

Under the Patronage of the Queen and Royal Family of “Great 
Britain, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 
>OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
\ This Elegant, Fragrant, and Transparent Oil, in its pre- 

servative, restorative, and beautifying qualities, for the Human 

Hair. is unequalled throughout the ale world. Price 3s. 6d— 

7s. ~~ Bottles (equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d., and double that 

size, 2is 


CAUTION.—Each genuine bottle has the words, “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL” engraved in two lines on the 
Wrapper; and on the back of the Wrap pper nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters. All others are purious Imitations. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a fragrant white powder, prepared from Osiontal berks 
of inestimable virtue, sor preserving and beautifyingthe TEETH, 
and strengthening the GUMS. t eradicates tartar from the 
‘Teeth, removes spots of incipient a ay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like w iteness ; 
and gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. Scurvy is by 
its means eradicated from the gums, and a healthy action and 
redness are induced, so that the teeth (if loose) are thus ren- 
dered firm in their sockets. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from by; the Prepete- 
tors’ Name and Address, thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 
Hatton-garden,” are engraved on the Tescseaaat’ Stamp 4 
fixed to coe h box 

Id by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


IUT LE RS COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

> DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the original) 
of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kind. 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint 
of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and compo- 
sition as that ordered by the British Pharmacope@ias. It is 
prescribed as an alterative in s profule, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found extreme} 
useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, an 
after an improper use of mercury, 

Prepared and sold in pint hotties, 208. : half-pints, 10s. ; a 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Chea 
side, corner of St. Paul’s, London: and may be obtained of y. 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street , likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 
20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edinburgh; or, by 
ony through any otherrespectable Dru ee. 

* No, 4, Cheapside, corner of St, Pai 
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MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, | 


and othe: 


AS RELATED BY HERSELF, IN CONVERSATIONS WITH HER PHYSICIAN, [NIVE 

he PI 

Comprising HER OPINIONS, WITH ANECDOTES, OF THE MOST REMARKABLE PERSONS OF HER TIME. LgERATUA 

Candidates fo 

Nearly ready, in 3 vols. small 8yo. with Illustrations. eae 

These Memoirs cannot fail to interest all classes of readers. Nobody can} striking interest of the matter. The private life of Mr. Pitt—his domestic _Tth May, 18: 

be indifferent to the revelations of a life marked by such extraordinary vicis- | character and habits—hitherto altogether unknown, are here brought to light by BRITISH A 

situdes. Nobly born, nursed in the lap of luxury, yet trained by her father to the only individual who was admitted to his unreserved confidence, and who HE F 

regard aristocratical institutions with contempt, Lady Hester Stanhope was alone understood the true elements of his nature. BRIT! 

removed by her maternal uncle, Mr. Pitt, to a sphere of action, where the Disgusted with the selfishness and meanness of those whom she could no Ee 
splendour of courts, the intrigues of politicians, and the temptations of power, | longer influence or control, Lady Hester Stanhope abandoned her own country 

would have bewildered a mind less firm and energetic. During Mr. Pitt’s life | for ever, and buried herself in the solitudes of Mount Lebanon. In this new iin 

she was the partner of his secret counsels, and after his death she retired from | region, surrounded by associations and usages the very reverse of all her past ORTy 

public life with a reputation for abilities scarcely inferior to his own. | experience, she developed new talents, and by the force of her genius gained will take plac 

Throughout the whole of that brilliant period, she was drawn into daily | the admiration and attachment of the wondering Orientals. ‘The novelty of her Rt. 

intercourse with the most remarkable people of the age—statesmen, wits, diplo- | position, the marvellous authority she obtained, and the masculine vigour she each ; but the 

matists, men of letters and science, women of fashion and celebrity, and all the displayed, rendered her an object of universal interest ; and attracted to a pihition. e 

members of the royal family, with whom she was upon terms of familiar inti- | remote and solitary retreat in Syria the curiosity of Europe. There was no fi, Regents 

macy. Her great knowledge of human character enabled her to form the most | single individual of her day, moving in the most influential paths of public life, ESTIM 

accurate opinions concerning these distinguished persons—and her prodigious | who filled such a space in the eyes of the world as Lady Hester Stanhope, aa eal 

memory, unimpaired to the last, laid up a store of personal recollections and | alone, friendless, and deserted, in her dreary exile at Joon. wmanimously 

illustrative anecdotes, such as no other individual ever possessed the means of | It is difficult to determine which of the phases of her chequered life was the je tee! 

accumulating. Her conversations, preserved with fidelity in these Memoirs, are more remarkable—they are both depicted in these Memoirs, in which, as far as Ax tnie 

no less admirable for freshness and raciness of style, than for the singular and | it was possible, the author has left her to be her own biographer. ing him a 

ceive & - hy 

sum ultimate] 

Il. RATURE OF 

Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, ped 

: E43 

MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, eens 

Se 

al Y r Tv T rere} 
CONSORT OF GEORGE I., KING OF ENGLAND AND ELECTOR OF HANOVER; = §f cise: 
° O. 5 


With Notices of the following Illustrious Personages, her Relatives :— the Honorary | 


GEORGE WILLIAM, DUKE OF ZELLE— | SOPITIA, ELECTORESS OF HANOVER— | GEORGE IL, KING OF ENGLAND— | THE MARGRAVINE OF BAYREUTH~ 
HER FATHER. MOTHER-IN-LAW. SON. | GRAND-DAUGHTER. PET 
ELEANORE, DUCHESS OF ZELLE—IIER | GEORGE 1, KING OF ENGLAND—IIUS- | CAROLINE, CONSORT OF GEORGE IL.— | FREDERICK THE GREAT—GRANDSON, June, 1845. 
MOTHER. BAND. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. ANTONY ULRICK, DUKE OF WOLFEN- THE CG: 
ERNEST AUGUSTUS, ELECTOR OF ILA- | SOPHLA DOROTHEA, QUEEN OF PRUS- | FREDERICK WILLIAM, KING OF PRUS- BUTTEL—COUSIN. 
NOVER—FATHER-IN-LAW. SLA—DAUGHTER. SIA—SON-IN-LAW. 
ceived at the 
Together with many other distinguished persons, including Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Poland ; the Duchess of Kendal; the Countess Platen ; Countess Darlington; aa on 
Countess of Walsingham; Aurora, Countess Kénigsmark ; Philip Dormer, the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield; Count Kénigsmark; Baron Bothmar ; icici 


. i c ~*~ HisGrace the] 

Count Bernstorf; and Count Platen The Most Nob 

It is scarcely possible to find an historical name of greater interest than that of the wife of the first prince of the House of Brunswick who succeeded to the British throne; yet The Most Nob 

the story of her life and fate has hitherto been almost unknown in this country, in consequence of the strenuous endeavours of her persecutors to involve their chief incidents in an Northampto 

s ge P “ M . . ~ The Right 
impenetrable mystery. Speculations respecting her, however, have almost been as numerous as those which comprise all that can be learned of her celebrated contemporary “the een. 

Iron Mask,” whose history possesses a remarkable resemblance to her own. Late discoveries in the archives of the principal German Courts and some private MS. collections, have, _ ht ; 

however, brought to light the whole of the singular history of this hapless Princess, in which her wrongs and her sufferings till her death, after thirty-two years’ incarceration, até The RightHor 

brought forward, in a picture of court life in the last century, to the extraordinary features of which no imagination can do justice. ™ F nt H 

The Right Ho 

Lord Dudley ¢ 

It. v. Vil. The Right 0 


MR. DISRAELI’s NEW WORK, VOLUME VIII. OF EVENINGS AT HADDON ff misitiic 
* SYBIL; or, THE TWO NATIONS.’ Now ready, in 3 vols. MISS STRICKLAND’S HALL. 

* ayhil is an improvement upon Comiasnhy,"-"Syrtalor. LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF mite ty Ge RaReunes be CALAneNNes. a 
io without yo elk aay ee oe See an ON ENGLAND. Superbly eer + aga Aoany Bonne Engravings by the The i tu. 


se Containing the LIVES of HENRIETTA MARIA (Consort of | by GEORGE CATTERMOLE. The "Marquis 
° Charles L) and CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (Consort of | In imperial Sve. (Preparing for immediate publication) ampton 


| Charles 11.) | The — 
MEMOIRS OF {| N.B.—New and Revised mations J o, Pint Med Volumes | Lord John ie 
| are also now ready, price Is, td, each, bound, wit ustrations, VII. Viscount Stra: 
PRINCE CHARLES STUART, “These volumes have the fascination of a romance, united to | VOLUME III. OF Viscount M 








t Mo: 
Viseouut Mah 


Commonly called * THE YOUNG PRETENDER.” the integrity of history.”"—Times. ut Mah 
With Notices of the Rebellion in 1745 THE NELSON LETTERS ANDE  tnbaiive 
Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. vt | Cc ES ord Brougha: 
By C. lL, KLOSE, Esq. . DISPATCH . im eigh .. 

| C 
Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 24s. bound. | THE WHITE SLAVE; | Edited by SIR HARRIS N ICOLAS, G.C.M.G. (Just ready.) i Robt “ 


ee 
; \ 8 . . Sir J.C. Hobt 
“Inthis work we have a connected biography, commencing with on : > 
ae Son WP , ; : * oon lk tae ° “We we jai t 0 he intended MP. 
his birth in 1720, and ending with his death in 1788, of an indivi- — ree » saxm a We were rejoiced at the announcement of t a . 
dual whose daring enterprise, singular adventures, and affecting | THE RUSSIAN PEASANT GIRL. cation of Lord Nelson's Letters ond Diseeees, ond oad yay ie 
trials, have been the theme of poetry and romance in so many | By the Author of * Revelations of Russia.’ that we have not heen disappointed by — Ed itor 6 perine and tt Lord Jeffrey 
various forms, that there are few historical personages more fami- | . : px : his task, ‘This collection promises to) et tt ape ja has ever sea Sir Edw Bul 
liar tothe public mind, The volumes before us are a valuable ac-| (A Second Edition of which has just appeared). Now ready, in portrait of a great public character which the wor » Bu 
cession to vur historical literature.”—John Bull, 3 vols, post Svo, —Times. Samuel Race; 
® uel Roger 
pears Hallas 
. Milnes, 
4.@. Lockhar 
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